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CHAP* I. 


The world, the joyous world—too long I’ve stay’d 
Inactive, hidden in sequester’d shade ♦ 

Forth let V'ji go j the worW seems bright and fiftr ; 

Fortune and lame hang up rich garlands iherc; 

For linn of heart, and strong of arm they glow ; 

I’ll win, and twine them p&ndty round my bro 
So said young Rona'd, as he left his home, 

Through life’s bewtld’ryig labyrinth to roam. 

To prove that worth is doom’d to pndergo 
Uncertainty in all things saving woe— 

To find that fools and villains stjjl abound, 

While truth and virtue rarely can be found. 

THE earl of Vandeleur, aftep seeing the 
remains of his father deposited tvttfi all due 
ceremony, )jcrn,l>, and ostentation, beside.' 
his r-ig!.l noble ancestors in the family 
vault,‘did not hurry his return to Done- 
raile Castle, where the woman he was con¬ 
strained to admit to a participation of his 
rank, was exulting in the success of her 
own ambitious schemes, an<J laughing at.. 

VOL. III. B 
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the defeat of his. The passion Charlotte 
‘Obrien had inspired, she was at no pains 
to render .permanent, hiding the defects 
pf bfer temper,, or disguising the motives 
.that had induce#^* her to consent to a clan¬ 
destine marriage, fdssession had convert¬ 
ed the-goddejs into- a mere mortal; and the 
husband, bs he became indifferent to her 
person, discovered the cunning and selfish¬ 
ness, of her character, and found, to the 
'mortification of his vanity, that his title, 
and the estates to*which he was heir, not 
I his pe-son, of which he w,as so proud, had 
obtained him her preference: in a very- 
short time, his lordship would glady have 
resigned her to'either of his rivals—he 
would have denied their marriage, had it 
been possible ; but her ladyship, aware of 
his fickle' disposition,, had taken care to 
’ provide against such a meuspre^by securing 
proper witnesses, and tying hliT.’-riojvn in 
a bond, the payment of which would great¬ 
ly embarrass, if not ruin his fortune. Po¬ 
liteness to & wife he was compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge, the earl of Vaudeleur thought 
quite sufficient; affection on either side was 
out of the question ; he knew she was incap- 
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able ot iove rorany numan oemg except her¬ 
self, and he felt he loved only Ada;*ancf 
with this conviction he believed his absence 
equally agreeable to his countess as himself. 
Arrangements foy paj^fig off his debts 
occupied a portion*qf his time; but'th# 
greater part was devoted to* ple3sure; for 
neither his love Tor Ada, the recent death 
of his fathej, nor the estrangement of his 
mother, depressed tlfe spirits of the^ung 
earl of Vandeleur so far, as to make him 
shun amusement, or/telisquish pursuits 
congenial to his taste and temper. 

At his banker’s? the earl one morning 
encountered two young raert he had known 
at Paris, with whose society he had been 
so pleased, that when recalled ,hqme* he 
regretted that a previous engatjdfyient pre-, 
vented their accepting lys warm invitation 
to» Ireland. .Greetings and salpf^Jjon^ 
having been mutilally given, the earl was* 
informed they had come purposely to ex¬ 
plore the l>eauties.of the Emerald Isle, and 
with an intention to renew their acquaint¬ 
ance with him. 

One of these gentlemen was the younger 
B 2 
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, son of a noble family • his name was Cyril 
Percy*, he was an avowed atheist, and had 
formed hi3 principles tfo the Epicurean 
system, that tme wisdom consisted in en¬ 
joy tx^fnt, and that^the epd of life being ob¬ 
livion, none but foQlft. would waste it in 
self-denial, and mortification. The person 
of Mr. Percy was tall and well formed; 
his face was npt exactly handsome, but he 
had jfine teeth, and expressive* dark-grey 
eyes, that Mth animated and persuasive 
eloquence, aided the dangerous sophistry 
of liijrfspeech: he also possessed wit and 
gentlemanly accomplishments, that ren¬ 
dered him a most entertaining and agree-' 
able companion to* his own sex, and a fas¬ 
cinating §nd seductive acquaintance for 
.female-. . 

The otlicr stranger v a s an officer, who, 
thinking regimentals the costume of all 
‘others most likely to attract tlie notice of 
the ladies, had entered the army in oppo¬ 
sition to the opinion of $n uncle, who had 
brought him up, and who thought, with 
an estate of six thousand pounds a-year in 
possession, and double that Rum in expec¬ 
tation, he ought to have remained quietly 
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& home,' dhd left the army to those who 
badtheir fortunes to seek; but Oscaj Lang. 
nsH was obstinately bent upon, wearing 
epaulets, and figuring in a scarlet ^oat; 
and when, having boughfe^eommissionj fie 
was saluted &£ captain, ne seemed at^the 
summit of Buman felicity: yet Oscar Lang- 
rish was not a fool; but when a:mere boy, 
be had seen at a ball such marked prefo-. 
rence shewft by the, female/to gentlemen 
of the army, that he determined on. Being 
a soldier. Without bei/ig particularly bril¬ 
liant in conversation,* or strikingly hand¬ 
some in person, with a set of white^eeth, 
a ready laugh, and constant good temper, 
he was considered an agreeable, friendly, 
generous fellow by his own sex,, and con¬ 
trived to be a favourite with fhd ladies, 
who repaid his pleasantries with pYaising* 
hijs fine teeth, and declaring he was % 
charming singer of ballads, and took' 5*part, 
in trios and duets‘better than any gentle¬ 
man of thfeir acquaintance. 

The mind of captain Langrish had not 
been injured by his acquaintance with 
Mr. Percy, for he was too gay and vola¬ 
tile to attend to abstruse* reasoning, or 
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philosophical argument; but 6n his un¬ 
thinking ’generosity and good nature he 
had made an impressiotythat was not like¬ 
ly tojbe eradicated; on various pretences— 
the* miscarriag^vrf letters, delay of remit¬ 
tances, and insolent importunity of credi¬ 
tors—Mr. Percy had borrowedfiear a thou¬ 
sand pounds of captain Langrish, who, con- 
• fiding in his honour, had never asked or 
received a written* acknowledgment of the 
debt? • Such were the companions with 
whom the earl of V^andeleur professed him¬ 
self most happy to rfenew his acquaintance, 
and ^iom he invited to*spend the autumn 
with him at Doneraile Castle. 

The earl of Yandeleur -knew that his 
mother hgd taken a house near the Phoenix 
Park, and^tbat she had brought Miss Lam- 
*bart with her to Dublin; but as etiquette 
did not permit the dowager to appear in 
.pubMe,"Dr to make calls in the present early 
stage of her widowhood; he had no eliance 
of meeting Ada, who being a stranger in 
Dublin, was not likely to pay visits, or go 
out alone. Hopeless as he was of pro¬ 
curing an interview, being at variance 
with his motlier, he every day, morning 
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and evenirtg, rode pqst her house, without 
catching a glimpse of his cousin,* whom h§ 
fancied he adorec^—to whom the mystery 
of his conduct was now explained—by 
whom he wished to be pardoned, and, 
weak and unreasei^able/as was the desire, 
to be pitiecband loved? At last he learned 
that he was taking infinite .trouble to no 
purpose, for the house wanting some re¬ 
pairs, the dowager countes# of V^ndeleur 
and Miss lLambart liad accepted ap»invi- 
tation from lady Castleton, and had gone 
to stay some weeks at her romantic %eat, 
near Killarnejf, \yhere they expfk^d to 
meet the baroness Wandesford, and some 
other friends. * 

Dublin was §t that time very dull; 

most persons of consequence ha£ left it for 

the country; and the earl *of Vfindeleur 

began to think it'wasmecessary to return 

to Doneraile Castle; and to this he was in- 
* * • 

duefed, by learning that the expected vi¬ 
sitors had arrived, for he had a curiosity 
to see the sister*heiresses, wjiom his lady 
had spoken of as tolerably well-looking, 
but intolerably awkward and uninformed. 

The earl remembered hfcr description of 
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Miss Lambart, and .gave "littlfe credit to 
ter report, which he knew was never fa¬ 
vourable to the beauty gy accomplishments 
of agy of her own sex. Having nothing 
t6 interest him at Dublin, the earl ofVan- 
deleur determined to ( judge for himself, 
and* mounting the box of his travelling- 
carriage, he cftove "bis friends, Percy and 
Dangrish, without accident, to Doneraile 
Castle, siaying'he would announce himself. 
He -conducted his companions lo the bou¬ 
doir, where the taste of his mother had 
collected and arranged the costly and ele¬ 
gant /decorations; whgre 'buhl, bronze, 
ormulu, and lapis-lazuli ornaments, Etrus¬ 
can and Persian vases, marble statues, and 
the richest exotic flowers, were mingled 
together ^vijLhout confusion, but with a 
studied negligence, that produced a most 
pleasing and delightful effect. 

In*the midst of this profusion of wealth 
and luxury, the countess of Vandeleur re¬ 
clined on an ottoman, in all the voluptu¬ 
ousness of an eastern prificess, and looking, 
as Cyril Percy said, like one of Mahomet’s 
hogri. Miss Desmond, a fine shewy bru- 
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nette, sat near her, flirting with sir Harry 
Ogle. Miss Emily Desmond, a fair deli¬ 
cate-looking girl, fyas seated a t a small 
work-table, quietly stringing steel and 
beads, and listening withaleep attention'to. 
a pale, but interesting young man, who. 
was reading lord Byronte “ Qiaour.”. The 
honourable Mrs. TChatterton also appeared 
to listen, but in reality, her attention was* 
given to the inconstant sir Harry Og lg; 
who, regardless of the indignant glances 
cast upon him from her green eyes, per¬ 
sisted in laughjjig and talking wi^Mlss 
Desmond, and pla^ng, with the silky^ears 
of her little pet spaniel. 

The earl, having introduced his own 
friends, and been introduced to thosq of 
his lady, shook the young mtfn^vljo had 
been reading very cordially by\he hand.— 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure, Darel,” 
said Jie; <f believe me, I am truly happy 
to see you at Doneraile Castle.” 

Mr. Darel bowgd, and expressed him¬ 
self greatly honoured. 

“ I have much to say, and many in¬ 
quiries to make after the V»nd friends'otl 
B 3 
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my boyhoodsaid ‘the earl-; “ but not 
•now, for l am impatient to see my boy.” 

“ I fancy be is asleep,” returned the 
poufttess, “ and it will be at the hazard of 
.making him cr^ss, if e he is suddenly dis- 
r tubbed.” 9 

Nonsens^!” returned the earl; “ I 
want to see if the urchiii is grown. Will 
*your ladyshm oblige me by sending for 

fe?” ' 

" Certainly, if you desire it,” said the 
countess; “ but I really think you had 
betterygo to the nursery^and there you 
cah \>ee him without wfcking him.” 

But regardless of this advice, the earl 
insisted on the child being brought down 
to Jhe boudoir. 

The Sbuntess made no farther opposi¬ 
tion ; slle wished to appear amiable in the 
eyes of the earl’s friends; and, with a ccm- 
• placent smile, she ordered lord Conway to 
be brought from the nursery. 

The young lord was .grown, and much 
improved ih person, and laughed, and suf¬ 
fered himself to be caressed and tossed 
.about with perfect good humour, till the 
earl, beginning to grow weary, suffered 
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Emily Desmond to relieve him.~“ I dote 
upon children,” said she, as she .carried 
the boy to a table, where, among other 
splendid toys, stood a time-piece; the child 
immediately placed its dimpled hand upon 
it, and tried to dragf it towards him. 

“ Bravo, my little, man!” exclaimed 
Percy; “ you give an early indication of 
wisdom; to seize upon time, and enjoy it, 
is the utmost that pbiloSoph^ can teach or 
attain 

“ I am no philosopher,” said Emily 
Desmond; but 1 thfnk— 

“ Never think/ interrupted Pgrey: 

“ deep meditation brings on premature 
wrinkles.” 

“ Wrinkles!” repeated captain Lang¬ 
uish ; i< who could think of wrinfites, wliile 
beholding youth aryl beauty 

You are right, Oscar,” returned Per-, 
cy. “ Beauty and infancy are objects that. 
man’s fancy ought’ to immortalize; and I 
never saw’a female hold a child more grace¬ 
fully than Miss Emily Desmond.” 

Emily blushed. 

“ My sister is a most excellent nurse," 
observed Min Desmond; “ she constant- 
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ly visits p]l the cottages on sir Hector’s 
estate, «and never fails to caress and take 
the little qjhubby dirty wchins in her arms; 
I t have seen her sitting with half-a-dozen 
flinging round her.” 

.»Ji And do you never go with your sister 
to the. noor cottatrek ?” asked sir Harry 
Ogle. 

* “ Sometimes,” replied Miss uesmond. 

“ AnH then you nurse the dirty brats?” 
Miffs Desmond shook her head. 

“ No! What do you do then ?—do 
yoti t^qfih the elder ones their .letters?” 

* Pray do not suspect me of any thing 
so amiable,”* returned Miss Desmond. 
“ No, no, sir Harry; I detest trouble, so, 
instead of nursing or instructing, I give 
the ch'l&ren a trifle from my purse to 
scrambleffor* and hasten from their noise 
os expeditiously as I can.” , 

“It is exactly what I do myself,” said 
sir Harry. 

“It is certainly very proper to*assist 
the poor,” rfejoined lady Vandeleur; " but 
1 see no necessity for nursing their dis¬ 
agreeable children.” 

“But all children are not disagreeable,” 
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said Emily Desmond! “ Poor little help¬ 
less creatures, if no one loved or. cared* 
for them, what wctald become of them ?” 

“ Very true,” replied the earl: “ for my 
own part, I think children are in geneYal 
interesting—some particularly so. I£q, 
one can justly call this little fellq,w dis¬ 
agreeable,” continued he. nattinar the in¬ 
fant’s cheek. 

“ No,” said the honourable Mft. Cha£ 
terton; “ lord Conway is a little angel:" 

“ The perfect image of his lovely mo¬ 
ther,” whispered Cyril Percy, in .a vdice 
distinct only to tHe ear of the countess, 
who smiled her approbation, of the com¬ 
pliment. 

Captain Latigrish declared himself very 
partial to children, and that If'always 
gave him pleasure to see youftg Indies no¬ 
tice them; for he thought it gave a pro* 
roise that fhey would become tender mo-* 
thers. 

The young lor^ Conway’s sleeping-time 
had now actually arrived, and*he began to 
be weary of being noticed and caressed, 
and to put up his coral lip/ind whimper.. 

“ Send him away, for goodness sake; 
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for if hejsfets up Jus pipe;” said the coun 
"tees, ‘t we shall be stunned with his qoise. 

" He l\as famous lungs then, it seems, 
returned the earl, giving the child to hi 
nuYse, whom he bade be careful of him 

% % D 

pa s he valued his favcsir. “ What a pitj 
it is the boy is not ^ man,” said the earl 
addressing himself to captain Langrish, 
** for with such a powerful voice, he might 
rival yoh as a singer.’.’ * • 

^^baptain Langrish sings—that is de¬ 
lightful intelligence,” said the countess, 
with animation; “ we shall be able to have 
a cbrcert. I am so pleased for I dote on 
music. 

Captain Langrish bowed, and modest¬ 
ly confessed he was now and then induced 
to take # {&Vt>in a duet or trio; but begged 
her ladyship would hp moderate in her 
expectations, for h*e reaHy was but an in- 
•different singer. 

“ I shall not take your word upon this 
subject,” replied the countess: * “ I will 
hear you myself, and judge your abilities.” 

“ The very thing he wishes, though he 
affects modesty,” observed- Mr. Percy; 
“ he wants to be flattered, for I assure 
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you, lacfies, captain "Langrish hfls a most 
mellifluous voice.” 

“ Of which he shall give proo£this very 
evening,” resumed the CQuntess. “ fTh^s 
is delightful. We only^ wanted a gentle¬ 
man singer or two *t$ get up a charming 
musical soiree .” 

“ 1 hope, courftess,” said Miss Desmond, 
“ you do not intend *to exclude my. papat 
Is not sir Hector a very*fine singeV ?” ,' 

“ Of ‘ Old Towler’ and * Tally- ho/*nfost 
certainly,” replied the countess, laughing; 
“ but, entre ngus, Miss Desmond, I be¬ 
lieve sir Hector isf better pleased to» fialk 
with Mrs. Chatterton than to sing for me; 
and I wish every person to do the thing 
that is most agreeable to themselves.” 

It was not at all agreeable to’jfllss f)es- 
mond that her father should feke'a second 
wife; and as theret had \>een reports'of hi» 
drinking the honourable Mrs. Chatterton ’st 
health at the Pox’Hunter’s Club, she cast 
a suspicious glance on the little widow, 
who, endeavouring to look dtgnified, said 
—“If sir Hector Desmond prefers my 
conversation, he never to|d me so; buj: 
there are persons,” fixing her green eyes 
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on sir Hariy Ogle, # that are deceitful 
enough to make professions of regard; and 
after all their complimdfits and sentimen¬ 
tal speeches, mean nothing.” 

. “ I trust, m%dam,” e said Mr. Percy, 
with mock gravity*you do not speak 
from e«perienpe.” <• 

“ You mean to say you* hope Mrs. Chat- 
terton’s experience has prevented her from 
libelling to such deceitful professions,” said 
Miss Desmdnd. 

“ To be sure—-certainly,” rejoined sir 
Ha'rry Ogle; “ that must Jbe Mr. Percy’s 
meaning.” 

“ You are extremely impertinent,” said 
Mrs. Chatterton. *“ My experience has 
taught me, that when a man is destitute 
of braips^he* is invariably deficient in good 
manners.'’ 

t; Sir Harry did not like this retort; he 
had a high opinion of his own wit and, un¬ 
derstanding, and was not pleased to have 
them disputed.—“ I arp extremely con¬ 
cerned, madhm,” said he, “ that I have 
had the misfortune to offend ; but, really, 
’pon my honour——” 

“ Honour!” interrupted the widow. 
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reddening to a deep crimson; “honour! 
poor man! you are ihnodent of the paean-, 
ing of the word! hajfc do not flatter your 
conceit with supposing it in your pojver 
to offend me; no, believ% me, you are too* 
insignificant for mfi to bfe angry at any ‘ 
thing you can say.” 

She then left the room, to*the great re¬ 
lief of sir Harry Ogle,, who feared, in her. 
displeasure, % she wouW discover “ the whole 
course of his wooing .” 

“ Mercy upon me! what have you done 
to put Mrs. Chattertpn*into such a flame, 
sir Harry?” asKed f Miss Desmond. ‘‘.I 
fear I shall find out that you are a gay 
Lothario. I seriously .think you have 
been making Ipve to Mrs. Chatterton, and 
acting the perfidious and incon^ta^” ’* 

“ llidiculou8!” exclaimed the eefintess 
of yandeleur; “ but if if is so, her folly is 
justly punished ; if, at her age, she listens 
to professions of love, she deserves to 
be disappointed and deceived.” 

The earl of Varicleleur, while this con¬ 
versation was going ou, had retired with 
Wilmot Darel to the recess of a bay win¬ 
dow, at the extremity of tfie room; and' 
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had learned fronr him, th$t he had clan¬ 
destinely left hit home, in the province 
of Monster, because,his inclinations and 
conscience did not approve the path mark¬ 
ed out for him Ijy his. parents, who were 
desirous that hfe shpftld become a priest, 
while his own hopes atid wishes pointed 
to the army* 

“ I am here,” sgid Darel, " to solicit 
your friendship and > your interest, to pro¬ 
mote my yiews.” 

So far the young man was ingenuous; 
but while frankly* confessing the motive 
that brought him to porferaile Castle, he 
did not avow, that honour and reason ur¬ 
ged him to fly, qpd banish for ever from 
his heart, a sentiment injurious to friend¬ 
ship, cteq at the sacrifice of all his world¬ 
ly hopes. 

“ YV e have not met since we were boys, 
YVilmot,” said the earl; “ I.am glad to 
renew our acquaintance, and for former 
friendship’s sake, I will use all *my interest 
to promote your wishds.” 

Darel would have expressed his grati¬ 
tude, but the earl interrupted him.-—" It 
' really would be a shame,” said he, “ to de- 
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prive the army pf a fine young feuuw life 
you ; but, tell me, when did you arrjve ?” 

“ Nearly a fortnight since,” replifd Da- 
rel; “ and finding you were absent^ I 
would have followed you .to Dublin; but 
the countess kindly invited me to wait 
your return, which she'expected would be 
in a day or two; and I confess,” continued 
he, colouring and hesitating, “ that -the 
time has passed s» rapidly and* so pleasant¬ 
ly, that——” * 

“ You forgot the motive that brought 
you hither,” said tht| earl; “ well, speqd 
your wishes: tilt gjrls are both of than 
pretty, and have fortunes w r orth a younger 
brother’s looking after.” . 

Darel had no time to deny the earl’s 
supposition, for sir Hector Desmond Un¬ 
ceremoniously interrupted thei* conVersa- 
tiop, by seizing the earte hand, and bois¬ 
terously shaking it; while, with a stentor 
voice; he congratulated him on his mar¬ 
riage. 

“ This is a fine Old place of .yours, my 
lord, built soon after the death of Niell 
Naighvallach, I understand; and the pafk 
very extensive, and well 'stocked with 
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deer, .put why the devil,” continued the 
-baronet, “ do not you keep a pack of 
hounds? and then youbave not a thorough¬ 
bred horse in your stud—and you might 
*bave rare hunting.” 

^ The earl confessed fie had but little par¬ 
tiality for field sports. 

Sir Hectdr looked almost contemptu- 
. ous, as he repeated-r-“ Not partial to field 
sports? why* they are the <5ply sports a 
sensible man ought to engage in. Zounds! 
I hate to think of a tall strong-built fel¬ 
low, mincing and 'pointing out his toes, 
a»4 skipping about like a haonkey, at balls 
and masquerades, and turning day into 
night, till he has*no appetite for a slice of 
sirloin, and looks as pale and as thin as a 
ruShligkf;i while, if he followed field 
sports,•'he svould have a ruddy cheek, a 
keen appetite, arfd enjoy health and long 
life.” 

“ Barring accidents; sir Hector,” inter¬ 
rupted the earl. 

“ Ay, true, barring accidents,” continu¬ 
ed sir Hector; “ a man may chance to 
break his neck in a fox-chase, to be sure; 
but, to my mind, that is preferable to dy- 
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ingtby inches, of lingering diseases, brought 
on by indolence and indulgence. My dqy 
begins when you fashionable folks are put- 
• ting on your nightcaps; and I am prepa¬ 
ring for bed when you are»sitting down tt> 
dinner. I beg your pardon, my lord, but 
I must be getting back % to Limerick, for 
neither my mare, nor my dogS, nor myself, 
like the lazy, slothful lives that we spend 
here; we vtta’nt to b$ up gdllopiri^ and 
scampering over 1 the hills befose sunrise; 
the girls have my leave to stay, if they 
like, for their mother made fine ladies »f 
them; and after Iter death, their ^pnt 
brought them up in fashionable ways, for 
which I never would have forgiven her, 
only she left them all her fortune. But 
you must excuse me, my lord^'I^voilld 
not be so rude as to go away'frdfTi'your 
house before I had seen*and wished you 
joy; but nofty I feel myself at liberty to 
take my own coursfe, and that will be to¬ 
wards my own place, Desmond Hall, to 
give an eye to my hounds and pointers, 
and the handsomest foal in all Ireland, 
coal black like its sire, Mazeppa, whose 
dam cost the duke o ft. 
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The ,earl of Vafideleur, with no little 
effort, converted a yawn into a smile; ex¬ 
pressed much concern that he was not a 
speftsman, and qualified to leap hedges, 
ditches, and gates, as the baronet’s com¬ 
panion; but promised* to introduce him to 
a man after his own heart, lord Mahon, 
who kept the finest hounds and hunters in 
. that part of the country, and would, he 
was Certain 1 , be' proud to make his ac¬ 
quaintance.” * 

“ Yes,” returned sir Hector, “ I have 
beard of lord Mahon’s hounds, and his love 
of the chase.” 

“ Which I trust,” resumed the earl, 
“ will be an inducement to you, sir Hec¬ 
tor, to prolong your stay at Doneraile Cas- 
tl&, wftefo 1 shall feel gratified to see you 
make yourself at home.” 

Sir Hector thanked his lordship by a 
hearty shake of the hand, which almost 
dislocated his joints, ahd expressed himself 
ready to be introduced to lord Mahon.— 
“ I have seen him at Dublin some years 
ago,” said the baronet, “ when he had no 
t expectation <jjf the title; but no matter for 
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that; tell a man what'he is, not jrhat he 
has been.” 

“ Lord Mahon bears an excellent cha¬ 
racter among his tenants,” said the e#rl, 
“ and is much respected in the qpighbout- 
hood.” 

“ To be sure, and why not,” replied sir 
Hector; “ though* he was a*poor man a 
few years ago, that is ao good reason at all 
why he should not bejiav'e hi&self proper¬ 
ly, now he is rich.” 

“ And yet,” observed Wilmot Dare!, 

“ we have instances of then whose conduct 
was irreproachable in poverty, who became 
villains and tyrants when raised to afflu¬ 
ence.” 

“They were mushrooms, and sprung 
from dunghills,” replied, sir HectoJr** 1 tlfey 
had not a spark of old gentility belonging 
to them; persons that inherited the wealth , 
gained by barter, by extortion, by defraud- , 
ing and scraping; but we all know that 
lord Mahoh, though far removed, was any 
how related, both *by father and mother’s 
side, to the noble family whose title and 
property he inherits, through possessing a 
robust constitution, and by the lucky’ 
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chance qf stepping over the graves of seven 
-nearer claimants.” 

“ A lucky chance indeed,” rejoined Da- 
reU" and I should think unprecedented.” 

‘“Then you think wrong,” resumed sir 
Hector; “ for therevii sir Alexander An- 
trobus, the son of a blacksmith, and bred 
a carpenter, iVho made with his own hands 
coffins for five sons, and two nephews of 
sir Patrick v Antrobus, and'^vore crape 
rouikl his b«t for three first cousins of the 
old baronet’s, ’before he became himself the 
last male of the family, and consequently 
heir, to the estates as hs the title.” 

“ It was a singular circumstance,” said 
Darel. 

“ I could tell you of another perso' 
bdt 1 (fee' the ladies are moving off, a:. . 

have ‘rtert time just hqw,” said sir Hi >r ; 
“ but only refreslf my memory with a hint, 
and I will tell you all about it—a strange 
affair, I promise you. • But the ladies are 
gone to put on their flounces and trinkum 
trankums for dinner, l and I suppose I 
must go and take off my boots, and sacri¬ 
fice to the Graces, as the honourable Mrs. 
Chatterton calls ita very chatty, agree- 
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able, pleasant little woman that Mrs. Chat- 
terton, eh! my lord—A near neighbour 
of mine, Mr. Dajgl; she has a noble man¬ 
sion, and some acres of rich larfd, thjt join 
my estate, and it wouljl be a famous*s|>e- 

culation-Confound *that bell; if I do 

not make haste, I shall not be ready for 
dinner, and I like to lit dawn to {he first 
course.” . . 

Wilmofr Darel, the second son of ah 
ancient but comparatively poor famjly, had 
been designed and educated by his parents 
for a priest; but though naturally serious 
and visionary, his character inclined far 
more to the chi value than the devout; his 
da, s had been chiefly spent at his father’s 
retired seat in Munster, under the in¬ 
struction of the family confe&»r,*‘who, 
though pious and learned, vaas*»ctt a man 
of superior intellect; nor at all calculate^ 
to guide the opinions or direct the studies 
of a youth of strong passions, who from 
childhood had been allowed free access to 
the old library,'that contained, among a 
very few well-chosen volumes, an abun¬ 
dance of romances, and incredible histories 
vol. m. c 
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of the crUsades, ^very.page of which re¬ 
counted, the extravagant and superhuman 
exploits of a young hefo 4 „whose courage at 
splendid t-ohrnament, in the field of battle, 
or In the rescue of gome princess, or high- 
bfirn damsel, frona'the power of a gigantic 
ravisher, raised him* from obscurity to 
companionship with' ndbleg. and obtained 
for him wealth, and the smiles and favour 
of beauty* 

'These inflated and improbable tales, the 
young, the romantic, and sensitive Wil- 
mot was permitted to read and brood over, 
in tlje deep solemn recesses offwoods, be¬ 
side stupendous waterfalls, and on the wild 
mountains that surrounded his home, till 
sunk in visionary trances of enthusiasm, 
he idl-ntfSe^ himself with the warrior or 
the lover-,, avW ise valorous spirit and good 
sword obtained suck glorious recompence. 

The unthinking and selfish extravagance 
of his eldest brother had introduced pecu¬ 
niary difficulties into the family, .and con¬ 
siderably involved the estate, which was 
mortgaged to a large amount, to pay the 
deb^s and raise supplies for the heir; and 
this circumstance rendered the parents of 
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Wilinot Darel morfe pressing and urgent 
with him to prepare himself for efiteniffg 
upon the sacred ministry, for wtych he had 
been educated. 

Wilmot was unwilling to remain a bur¬ 
then upon his parents^ ne saw the neces¬ 
sity of providing for hjmself, but be felt 
he had not the self-denying mind, the hu¬ 
mility and patience, 4he sanctity of'spirit,, 
that should’belong tq a person devoted tq 
the care of souls; he could not bring* him¬ 
self to relinquish the hope of pursuing a 
more active and luminous course than the 
one his friends *had marked out for •him. 
Many conflicting days were passed by Wil¬ 
mot, in meditating how to avoid the dull 
and monotonous life of a priest, and I ^al¬ 
most resolved to enlist as a sdfdi£r; but 
while hesitating, between pride and the 
chance of rising by merit to the elevated 
rank he aspired to attain, he remembered 
the many professions of friendship made 
to him by lord Conway, while they stayed 
together, a few days previous tt> his lord- 
ship quitting Ireland. 

Some few years had elapspd since these 
c 2 
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professions we*gjpade; bu| Wilmot, jucfg- 
ingf-froln his own unsophisticated feelings, 
believed no thne could Obliterate or deaden 
a •friendship solemnly pledged, or render 
nugatory a promise faithfully given. He 
knew that lard Conway was an only child, 
idolized by his parents, and indulged in 
all his wishes; and feeling jhow he would 
act in such a situation, he gave lord Con¬ 
way credit for similar good faitfvand gene¬ 
rosity; and remembering how powerful was 
the interest of the earl ofVandeleur, he 
privately left his father's house, and arrived 
alone at Doneraile Castle, to claim protec¬ 
tion, and solicit the earl’s good offices to 
assist in reconciling his parents to his in- 
tei\tion^pf^entering the army, and in pro¬ 
curing a commission, for which occasion 
he was desirous that Ins father should em- 
power him to receive a few hundred pounds, 
'which had been bequeathed him by a de¬ 
ceased relation. 

On Wilmot Darel’s arrival at'the castle, 
his appearance and manue^so pleased the 
new-made countess, that she pressed him 
40'remain till the return of her lord, whom 
she pretended to expect the following day. 
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but a fortnight elated,‘'antfcffle unhappy 
Wilmot had’ becomesb fascinated with 
the charms of tfie artfbl unfeeling coun¬ 
tess, that he dreaded the arrival of the^arl, 
whose presence, .by excluding his busi¬ 
ness would in consequence expedite his 
departure, andbadish him /rom the charms 
of the Ciree whose beauty had enchanted 
and rendered him forgetful that she was 
a wife aftd mother,'and never could be 
any thing to him. 

The earl of Vandpleur thought it ex- 
extremely natural ft# a fine young # man 
like Wilmot Dftrel, to dislike bang a 
priest, and he readily entered into his 
views, and encouraged hfs predilection for 
the army. His pride was flat^re^ by-Da- 
rel seeking his patronage; an<£.h# immedi¬ 
ately set about propitiating his parents, 
and winning their approbation of his be¬ 
coming a’ soldier,, a task of less difficulty 
than Darel had imagined; for finding how 
very averse he was to their wishes, they 
considered the.impossibility of compelling 
a man to be a saint, and wisely consented 
to let him follow the course best suited t6 
his inclinations. 
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An aeeiBdilt hSVin^deprived a friend of 
captain Langrisfi trf tile use of his right 
arm, he wMttelfrOus tit quitting the army, 
artd through the interest of the ear), his 
ttjmmission was made .over to Wilmot 
Dare). The regiment was quartered in 
Dublin for the, ensuing winter, and it was 
necessary for the new-appointed officer to 
join his company, an<f appear a few times 
On parade, before he took advantage of 
the two months’ leaVe of absence the earl 
of Vandeleur had obtained for him from 
his poloncl. 

Sensibly affected by the generosity and 
kinffness of the eAfl, who had not permit¬ 
ted him to break ifito his own little for¬ 
tune,“biyth^d insisted upon supplying every 
expenoe,, grateful for his active friend¬ 
ship, Wilmot considered the passion he 
had unfortunately imbibed for the countesfc, 
the wife of his patron an,d friend, as a crime 
heinous and horrible; and though the idea 
of leaving her was agony, yet he believed 
that absence was the only means likely to 
restore his blind to peace, enable him to 
Attend to his duties, and confirm him in 
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the honourable path h^,^p* “desirous to 
pursue. 

The gay unfeeling countess, of Vande- 
leur had pressed the stay of Wilmdt l}a- 
rel, because he was ^ handsome young 
man, and because s^e .was sick and tired 
of the commonplace witticisms and com¬ 
pliments rtf sir'Harry Ogle, and annoyed 
by the noisy merriment of §jr Hector D&s*. 
mond; but there was yet a motive stron¬ 
ger than these—her vanity languished for 
admiration, for sorm inexperienced heart 
to enslave and torture. A short time dbn- 
vinced the countlss, that the gentle, 'sen¬ 
timental Emily Desmond beheld the pen¬ 
sive, and rather diffident stranger, with an 
interest that seemed symptomatic .of _Ja. 
belle passion. 

Emily Desmond, ^though 'not. so stri¬ 
kingly handsome as lady Vandcleur, pos* 
sessed loveliness of face and. figure, softness 
of voice, and gentleness of manner, likely 
to make *a lasting impression on a heart 
inexperienced and romantic* as Wilmot 
Darel’s. Emily Desmond \yas timid, de¬ 
licate and feminine, the direct opposite of 
the countess, whose vivacity approached 
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to levityunshrinking dash and 
fre&dom e£ to the utmost 

limits of hand, tQfk: b»t* though perfectly 
indulgent to her own ad libitum, she was 
not equally so to qthers ^ and ever on the 
watch to detect foibl^ and weaknesses in 
her friends, she hpcame convinced that 
Emily Desmond’s blush and smile, while 
cdnversiyg wijh Wilmot Darel, proceed¬ 
ed from growing partiality. Though a 
married woman, the countess had no in¬ 
tention to suppress her love of admiration, 
or* deny herself the complimentary assi¬ 
duities to which she had-been accustomed; 
her situation of wife and mother, intro¬ 
duced no serious or deterring reflection; 
and. b er rank only suggested and present¬ 
ed a wjfierlatitude for the indulgence of 
heartless vanity. 

1 The countess of Vandeleur was not cap¬ 
able of feeling a generous or tedder senti¬ 
ment : her beauty inspired love; but she 
was sensible of none, except for herself. 
She had no* passions but 4 evil ones; and 
among these, envy sustained a prominent 
plate; and it w&s this detestable influence 
that made her scrutinize every glance of 
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the soft dove eye#«f^E|lily,.lit®hond, and 
weigh every word frotfl tie lips 

of Wilmot Daref/jsffl she ftmfed she de¬ 
tected a rfiutuhl partiality?” which, if^j*f- 
fered to remain ugmoletyed, might, and it 
was probable would, ripen into a serious at¬ 
tachment* "Tfie idea curied # the proud coral 
lip of the countfiss with a disdainful smile; 
and as her eye glant&d upop the JiriteresV 
ing pair, who were.looking over a book 
of drawings,” she thought—^“.The* poor 
milk-and-water soul, Emily Desmond, may 
play the sentimental romantic Miss, and 
fall in love, if sherpleases; but 1 wiM take 
care her passion shall be hopeless—Wilmot 
Darel must not—-shall not return her 
love.” 

With this malignant and cjyel resolve, 
she led the way to thq music-room; and 
having now no Miss Lattnbart to rival her,’ 
she sat down to the pianoforte, with cheeks* 
glowing, and eyes sparkling with the con¬ 
sciousness of superiority, and played and 
sang so seductively', that the first spell was 
cast upon the unsophisticated heart of 
Wilmot Darel, who listened “ to the me* 

C 8 
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tody of sweet sounds” unsuspicious of the 
tfifalddm prepared for him, and the dan¬ 
ger into which he was*Tailing; for never 
h^chtnusie, much as he loved it) sunk with 
such ravishing ppwer ppon his heart, as 
while the countess,of Vandeleur, in her 
best style of taste aud expression, warbled— 

“ lore slyly on his youthful brow 
A silken bandage wdfcre, 

And uu his bright and golden bow 
A rosy garland bears. 

But though he bides bis sparkling eyes. 

Believe not love is blind; 

For when bis glittering arrow flies. 

The fated heart ’twill fiu^ i 

And like the garland that lie bears, 

The passion he inspires, 

All fresh and blooming it appears. 

But soon as that expires. 

lies, lave has all the rose’s glow, 

. WH^afl its perfum'd breath; 

What pity it should ever know, 

Like that, the tfiight of death I” 

“Charming! delightful! enchanting!” 
met the gratified-ear of the countess, who, 
rising from the instrument, requested Miss 
Desmond tb take her place. 

The young^lady would have declined, 
hut the countess was determined that Da- 
rel should be convinced of her superior 
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voice and science, and would ‘not admit 
of any excuse. Isabella sat down'to the 
instrument, and jhfoyed a foil, to,set off the 
brilliancy of her artful friend. 

Emily’s voice was melodious, but wealj, 
and though a good njusician, she was very 
timid; from her, the countess wasxertain 
she had nothing to apprehend, though she 
gave very sweetly--* 

• 

“ Why climb I now the moss-clad hill, 

Why seek the moonlight grove* 

Why linger near the gashing rill, 

Or through the force! rove ? 

Whales it now I wish to see, 

At morn or dosing day, 

Since him I love, alas for me! 

Now wanders far away. 

• 

“ Let happy maids their ringlets twine 
With buds of rosy glow, 

The willow garland shall be mine, 

Still wet with tears of woe:" 

No charm in flowery wrgpths X see. 

That bloom at early day, 

Sinae'him X love, alas for me! 

Now wanders/ar away.” 

.8 

And when the last cadence died away, the 
countess read her own triumph in the ex¬ 
pressive countenance of YV^ilmot Darel. 

“ What dismal melancholy ditties yoti 
always sing, Emily!” said the lively Isa- 
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fcella; “ you* songs doea,* always the same 
burthe'h — faithless lovers and broken 
hearts.” 

“■Perhaps she sings from feeling,” ob¬ 
served the countess; “ poor child! she 
may be regretting a .false-hearted swain.” 

“ No, really,” replied Emily, blushing 
deeply, “ 1 have no regrets of the sort; but 
I 1 fear tfyere h|ve been many hearts broken 
byJalsehood, or why have the poets in all 
ag*. *and of every country, written so 
much on the subject?” 

*•* Poets,” returned the countess, “ live 
in flit region of fiction &ndf romance, and 
little belief is to be attached to their 
exaggerated and inflated representations 
4 j£jthe characters and hearts of men: not 
that I “would be understood to vindicate 
them from the charge of inconstancy and 
•selfishness, of which I believe them too 
Often to be justly accused.” 

“ The ladies, I fancy," said sir Harry 
Ogle, eager to express Ills opinion, “ the 
ladies are equally culpable, on the score of 
inconstancy and selfishness, as the gentle- 
«nen.” 

“ Poor sir Harry!” replied the countess; 
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“ no doubt you speak frorri awful experi¬ 
ence; what a tremendous catalogue of 
smiles, compliments, and attentions, ac¬ 
cepted without the remotest intention* pf 
compensation or return^ you must hold 
against my ungrateful set! but courage, 
mon ami, you will yet have your revenge; 
some tender susceptible fair*one shall sigh 
ere long for your carefully-arranged love¬ 
locks, andiang enamoured over the inijpi-. 
table tie of yOur cravat.” 

Wilmot Darel smiled at the irony of 
the countess, as his dark eye glanced ov©r 
the person of'th& little fop, who, with a 
self-satisfied air, declared himself “ highly 
flattered that a person of her ladyship’s 
acknowledged taste should notice his. hair, 
and his cravat; to be sure, hejlijf devote 
some small portion of his time to Ihe study 
of the appropriate and becoming, but when • 
a gentleman sacrificed to the graces, it was' 
certainly with the‘hope and intention of 
rendering’himself agreeable to the ladies. 

“ Which you most undoifbtedly are,” 
rejoined Miss Desmond; “ but, sir Harry, 
you are remarkable for the particular white-, 
ness of your hands; I wish you would 
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give me the receipt for making your cos- 
on etic^’ 

“ Together with my* hands, Miss Des¬ 
cend, if you Krill accept them,” replied 
•sir Harry. 

“ Well, really it is** generous offer, and 
very frankly made,” said Isabella, laughing. 

“ Will you accept it ?’* asked sir Harry, 
gravely, and earnestly, “ for I am serious 
.irynaking the offer, «I assure yeu." 

“ Then seriously, I must take some time 
to consider,” returned Miss Desmond. 

* The honourable Mrs. Chatterton frown¬ 
ed,' and shot malignant glances from her 
green eyes on her blooming rival, who 
continued to say—“ Lady Ogle would un¬ 
doubtedly sound very pretty, but I am not 
yet tyer\ N of being called Miss Desmond; 
and perhaps-■” 

* “ Perhaps what, fair angel ?” urged sir 
'Harry. 

“ Perhaps papa may not approve, and it 
is necessary to ask his opinion.” 

“ I see n& reason why sir Hector should 
disapprove,” replied sir Harry, in a tone of 

• self-approval > “ but if he should, your for- 
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tune, I understand, is not unddr his con* 
trol.” 

“Your fortune-i-bbserve that. Miss Des¬ 
mond,” exclaimed Mrs. Chatterton; “it 
your fortune sir Harry Ogle has an eye to -, 
but I am persuaded sir Hector Desmond 
will see through such mercenary views; and 
you. Miss Desrtiond. you must be con¬ 
vinced——” 

“ Perfectly, madam,” replied Isabella -, 
“ I am quite convinced of the disinterested 
passion of sir Harry Ogle, and of the sin¬ 
cerity of your friendship, which occasions 
you to scrutinize iso warmly and deeply 
into the gentleman's motives.” 

“ My friendship, or the purity of my in¬ 
tentions,” said Mrs. Chatterton, endeavour-, 
ing to be calm, “ you can havejjo reason 
to doubt.” 

♦ 

•“ Certainly not,” replied Miss Desmond,* 
“ for I have heard you call yourself the* 
particular friend of our family, as long as 
I can remember.any thing; and indeed, 
my sister and myself have expected that 
you and sir Hector——” 

“ I beg you will not mention it,” inter-* 
rupted the widow; ** I really never sup- 
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posed-!-But you will oblige me much 

by changing the subject. The late dear, 
ever-lamented honourable Mr. Chatterton 
a generous, noble-hearted man—a per¬ 
fect gentleman in every particular, and I 
can never expect tqrWet bis equal: for¬ 
tune was no consideration with him; he 
loved me for myself alone; he was not like 
the present ^oung men of fashion, who 
.never think of the heauty or amiable qua¬ 
lities of a female, but only of her property 
and her expectations.” 

• « Why all for love sound? very pretty 
in'a* novel,” rejoined sir tlarry, “but it 
will not do in real life; and having lived 
in the world so many more years than I 
_ha ve. you must know this much better 
than I'dOjJUrs. Chatterton: the ladies love 
dress, diamonds, and expensive equipages, 
• and then they are fond of giving expen- 
■ sive entertainments, and frequenting pub¬ 
lic places of entertainment; and how is this 
to be done without monpy ? Before a man 
bestows hi$ person and his title on a fe¬ 
male, I do not see that he is to blame for 
- inquiring what aid she can render, to pro- 
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cure and support the style she is ♦desirous 
to move in.” 

The honourable Mrs. Chattertpn gave 
her head a contemptuous toss, as Miss Des¬ 
mond, with affected seriousness, replied— 
“ Very properly cot&jidered, sir Harry. 
They call me a giddy, iqeonsiderate girl; 
but thoughtless as I am, I 'admire of all 
others a prudent, calculating man, oije who 
never loses sight of his own interest; and 
depend upon it, what you have now said 
will have its due weight with me. Matri¬ 
mony, as you have very sensibly explained 
the affair, is a nferelmatter of barter—^Ou 
give me a title, and I give you the fortune 
to support the state and dignity of that title. 
Well, sir Harry, few gentlemen have your 
candour, and 1 promise you I consider it 
one of the best traits in your character.” 

Sir Harry bowed, smiled, laid his hand 
on his hearf, and professed himself prodi¬ 
giously flattered by her«approval of his sen¬ 
timents, and hoped to improve in her good 
opinion. 

“ Isabella, my dear sister,” said Emily, 
gravely, “ you cannot mean Jo encourage 
sir Harry Ogle in the belief-——” 
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“ Sir Harry Ogle is at liberty to believe 
exactly as he pleases,” replied Miss Des¬ 
mond : “ he may fand$ that youth, beauty, 
a»d wealth; are at his command, and pay 
"homage to his person-and eloquence, which 
he may suppose §& irresistible; he may 
divcjt his imagination with a thousand 
other extravagant notions, without offcnd- 
-ing njc; for what have I to do with his 
belief?” 

“ Every*thing,” rejoined sir Harry, who 
began to feel doubtful of the success he had 
'a few moments before considered certain; 
“'your yes, or no, wifci elevate me to the 
very pinnacle of happiness, or precipitate 
me to the lowest gulf of despair.” 

“ Delightful!’’ exclaimed Miss Des- 
moiul'.^ “ I never had vanity enough to 
suppose my charms would make a poet of 
you, sir Harry, land positively your lan¬ 
guage is too sublime and pathetic to be 
humble prose; but if you would have me 
believe you sincere in your professions, 
you must write an ode on mv Hafez—Is 
he not a beautiful creature?” continued 
she, patting tjie silky head of a lit tie spaniel, 
that, with the boldness of an indulged fa- 
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vourite, had taken possession of part of hei 
chair. 

“An ode!” excldftned sirHaqy, with 
- horror in his countenance, “ me write hn 
ode! the thing is altogether impossible! 
’pon my honour as a gentleman, I never 
wrote an ode in my life;,I always h?d a 
dislike to poetry, and if I wa§- to attempt 
to write verse, it would be——” 

“ Absolute nonsense,” interrupted Mrs. 
Chatterton ; “ no acquaintance of sir Harry 
Ogle’s would suspect him of being guilty 
of writing tolerable prose*; and as to poetry.* 
it does not beloifg t£ his class.” 

“ Certainly it does not,” returned sir 
Harry, “ and I am proud to acknowledge 
the justice of that remark; persons in my 
sphere ought not to rob the poorJflevils, 
who have only the labour of theirllrains to 
live by: ’pon my honour* I would not be 
an author for the universe: but I flatter 
myself I can write sense, Mrs. Chatterton, 
though I have not .the misfortune to be a 
poet.” 

“ Do you call it a misfortune,” asked 
Emil/ Desmond, “ to be distinguished by 
the possession of genius? Superior talent 
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cannot surely be considered a misfortune, 
unless indeed by exalting the mind and 
refining the taste, it* renders the posses¬ 
sor more susceptible of the ignorance and 
grossness of the*beings by whom he is sur¬ 
rounded; and by‘proving to him how 
little the mass of mankind are capable of 
participating in his ideas or feelings, or 
of understanding the sublimities and beau¬ 
ties of his elffusions*” 

“ Very.romantic indeed, Miss Emily,” 
said Mrs. Chatterton, “ but not exactly 
•polite; for without 'being poets, I fancy 
it is possible for people tb have thoughts, 
and feelings, and good sense too; for my 
part, I am sure.l never wished for, or 

made the least pretence to genius-” 

“ As Audrey says—‘ You thank the 
gods you are not poetical,” interrupted 
Miss Desmond, 'laughing. 

“ Yes, Miss Desmond, I 3m thankful 
that I have no tendency that way; for 
after all, the very best poetry 'is only fic¬ 
tion ; and«I have no desire to tell a parcel 
of falsehoods, just for the sake of amusing 
silly boys and sentimental young "ladies, 
who, while they read my works, would 
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say—‘ What a delightful thought! what 
a charming writer!’ yet would the next 
hour turn up their*noses at me if they 
knew I was poor, and had not a carriage 
to ride in, and could not afford to give 
half-a-dozen entertainments during the 
season.” 

• 

“ Alas, poor genius!'' sighed Emily; 
“ it is indeed too often fated to a life of. 
penury, while ignorapce ami stupidity 
bask in the sunshine of affluence.” 

“ So much for the liberality of the 
world,” said Miss Desm’ond, “and the en¬ 
couragement of^eitius.” 

“ I am glad I, have no talent for rhym¬ 
ing,” rejoined sir Harry.; “ for though we 
have a few who have made fortunes by 
their brains, your poets, in genewil/are 
poor devils, with hungry looks artd thread¬ 
bare coats.” 

“ You would rather be wedded to a rich 
heiress than to * immortal verse," said 
Miss Desmond. 

* 

" To your mind then it doth by far appear. 

Better to have tt n thousand (founds n-year, 

Than to possess the gifted poet’s claim, 

To hungry genius and to empty Anac.” 
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“ Egad, ten thousand pounds a-year is 
so desirable,” observed sir Harry, “ that a 
man must be a fool who would not rather 
lyjve such an income, than be the first poet 
‘in the world; lot who will take genius, 
give me solid dish.* 

“ Different persons have different opi¬ 
nions,” said Bmily Desmond; “ but to me, 
.talent appears far mpre worthy of estima¬ 
tion tfian ridhes.” 

You aj-e too young. Miss Emily,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Chatterton, “ to have a deci¬ 
ded opinion. As' yet you have had no 
experience of the world; when you are a 
few years older, and have seen more of life, 
you will set a greater value upon wealth.” 

“ It may be so,” returned Emily; “ but 
at present I worship talent, and consider 
gold asTStoss, compared with the riches of 
genius; and if I Value wealth at all, it is 
because it gives the power to patronize 
and encourage those who write, not only 
to amuse, but to instruct and amend the 
world.” 

“ Really, Miss Emily, you are so warm 
in .defence of authors, that I begin to sus¬ 
pect you write verses yourself,” said Mrs. 
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Chatterton: “ and now I recollect to have 
lieard that jour great-aunt, Mrs. Anua- 
bella Kilmarnock, wg§ a writer of odes 
and sonnets.” 

“ Her genius, madam, was not an heir¬ 
loom ; and if it had, recolleci,” said Emily, 
“ I could not claim.it, beihg the youngest 
of my father’s children.” 

“And I, the eldest, # disclaim it,” re¬ 
joined Miss Desmond, “ being a plain 
matter-of-fact person, without the small¬ 
est dash of poetry in my composition; not 
that I consider it impossible for any per¬ 
son inclined to t^ke.the trouble to pro-, 
ducc an elegy, an otfe, or a sonnet; onfy 
take a few opening rose-buds, a sprig or 
two of myrtle, cypress, or’willow, a pearl, 
a star, the crescent moon, the wind,,the 
ocean, a mountain, a sprinkling cfrdew- 
drops, a grove, an abundance of sighs and 
tears, with regret, hope, expectation, and 
despair; arrange them in a pretty senti¬ 
mental manner; and with the addition of 
faded leaves, sinking ships, and, broken 
vows, you may produce verses.” 

“ For reviewers to cut up, and shop- > 
keepers to wrap round their merchandize,” 
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said Emily. ** To make rhymes may be 
possible to an ordinary capacity; but the 
sublimity, the tenderness, the fire of poe¬ 
try, can only belong to those on whom 
Heaven has ljestowed a mind irradiated 
by genius.” 

Sir Harry Ogfe was tired of the subject, 
and slyly pinclied the.ear of Hafez, who 
howled aloud, to .the great relief of Mrs. 
Cha'ttertoft, who having *po sympathy 
vyith geqius, was ready to yawn. 

Wilmot Darel had taken no part in the 
conversation, but had given his entranced 
.attention undividedly tp the countess of 
Vandeleur, who, with heartless vanity, 
displayed all her fascinations, to prevent 
the artless Emily Desmond from creating 
an interest in the bosom of a young man, 
who^ste and sentiment would have at¬ 
tached to her* modest loveliness, though 
between him and herself, her own wedded 
state placed an insuperable bar; but that 
the daughters of sir Hector Desmond 
should he compelled 'to acknowledge her 
their superior in beauty as well as rank, 

. she determined on the conquest of Wilmot 
Darel’s heart, if it were only to excite their 
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envy, and demonstrate her powef to make 
him wretched; and never was heart more 
fully prepared by rfttnance and enthusiasm 
to receive tender impressions; than his, 
whom she had cruelly selected for the dis¬ 
play of her triumpl*. ' 

On the night of his arrival, when Darel 
was conducted to*the magnificent chamber 
prepared for his rep@se, he remained in 
sleepless evstacy, tossing on his pillow, 
meditating on the beauty of frhe countess 
of Vandeleur, on 

** Her vy i’s 1 jJue* lan^ui-h, 

Amlfher ^>l<ion liaii 

her voice, her Ipok, full of animation and 

tenderness, so different to any thing he 

had ever seen in any other female, raised 

emotions in his bosom never felt before; 

, ** 

nor did the recollection of her being al¬ 
ready a wife enable bin? to think of her 
with composure; a few short hours had 
proved to him the susceptibility of his na¬ 
ture, and reason told him that his future 
peace and honour depended ondmmediate 
flight; in absence he might forget his im¬ 
possible wishes, and at a distance he might 
VOL, ill. D 
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remind the earl of Vandeleur of the friend¬ 
ship he had professed, and soligit his ad¬ 
vice and ( interest. 

Having made up his mind to decline 
the invitation of the dangerous beauty, 
and depart the following morning, his 
heart throbbed with less violence; and 
breathing a grayer for fortitude to resist 
temptation, he sunk, to repose. 

In the morning, he remembered some¬ 
thing that lie had been told of lady Van¬ 
deleur always taking breakfast in her dress¬ 
ing-room, and he sat down to write a note 
ofthanks for her hospitality, and to declare 
his intention to proceed to Dublin, where 
he hoped to meet the earl; but before he 
had well arranged his thoughts, a servant 
infornied him the countess was in the 
breakfast-parlour, and expected him. 

“ It is impossible then,” thought Wil- 
mot, ** to depart without seeing her. 
Well, no matter, my resolve is taken; 
there can be no harm in offaing her my 
wishes for'her happiness, and taking leave 
in person.” 

Unhappy Wilmot! how wrong an esti¬ 
mate did he make of the strength of his 
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mind! bow unable was he to nesist the 
eloquene$of eyes, whose well-tutored glan¬ 
ces penetrated and.thrilled the pulses of 
his heart! how utterly incapable* was he 
of resisting the invitatiop so warmly re¬ 
peated, and urged by the Circe, to wait the 
return of her lord, whose movements were 
so erratic, that he .might have left Dublin, 
when his own wishes .were traitors to his, 
honour, and,*the sophistry of Kive sounded 
like the advice of reason !—“ I.will giyird 
my heart, and suppress my wishes,” thought 
Wilmot; “ I will constantly remembej; 
that this enchapting woman is the wife 
of him whose friendship I left my home 
to solicit; her beauty shall henceforth be 
to me like that of a distant planet, the 
brilliancy of which I may gaze cs and 
admire, but cannot hope to reach.”*’ 

Such are the delusions cherished by 
young hearts—such the fallacious reason¬ 
ing that ruins peace-and virtue; for while 
Wilmot Darapfeelieved he was preserving 
his honourable prirtciples, by reflecting on 
his own expectations, and the sacred rite 
that had given her to another, he pereeiv- 
l) 2 
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ed not the influence lady Vandeleur was 
gaining over him, and that stuj^was un¬ 
feelingly binding hin* in her chains, by 
assuming a softness and tenderness of man¬ 
ner foreign to her real character, by affect¬ 
ing a congeniality of taste and sentiment 
with, him, who, in the short space of a 
week, beeamd her devoted slave, a puppet, 
that njoved but at her pleasure, who rode, 
walked, rcacl, spoke, and almost thought, 
as she direeted. 

Miss Desmond, a lively unthinking girl, 
was not displeased, in the absence of some 
irioise agreeable admirer,'to flirt a little 
with sir Harry Ogle, and this prevented 
her from observing the very particular de¬ 
gree of favour and notice the countess be¬ 
stowed on Mr. Darel; and Mrs. Chatter- 
ton felt‘too much vexed, and was too deep¬ 
ly occupied in observing the flirtation be¬ 
tween her perfidious lover, sir -Harry Ogle, 
and Miss Desmond, ’to pay attention to 
the conduct of her niece; Emily Des¬ 
mond, wilt) had, from the hour of his intro¬ 
duction. felt interested by the person and 
conversation of Mr. Darel, beheld the im¬ 
pression made by lady Vandeleur with 
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sorrow and alarm. To the generous liberal- 
minded Etnily, liisyyant of fortune was of 
no importance—he was well bdrn, and 
well educated ; these were, in her estima¬ 
tion, sufficient possessions, and she felt it 
would have given her'supreme felicity to 
bestow her wealth uponHiitrw in exchange 

for his undivided heart; but it offended 

• * 

her delicacy as much ‘as her«pride,*to see 
the preference he evirtced on all occasions 
for the countess, whose freedom of con¬ 
duct, had she been a single woman, would, 
according to her notions of propriety, haye 
been highly reprehensible, but as a wife 
and mother, it* was absolutely shocking. 
Was it possible that Wilmot Darel, new 
as he acknowledged himself to the,world, 
and ignorant of fashionable vices, could be 
profligate and licentious by nature ? could 
lie,* in the seclusion in which he had been 
brought up, amidst the grand sublimities 
of forest, inoi$ptain, and lake, have nursed 
and matured principles of the, worst and 
most evil tendency? and could she, so 
lately elevated to a rank which neither 
her birth nor her fortune entitled her to 
expect, could she be so weak, so ungrate- 
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ful, and depraved, as to disgraces her high 
station, and repay with dishonour him who 
had bes‘towed upon her an ancient title 
and splendid fortune, with every luxurious 
indulgence that* affluence could purchase ? 
But in believing that the countess of Van- 
deleu r felt a> paSsion fqr Wilmot Darel, 
and was likely to indulge that passion to 
criminality,*Emily Desmond did her lady¬ 
ship injustice; for though she disregarded 
the admonition, that—" Ccesar's wife should 
not only be virtuous, but seem so,” she had 
neither the inclination qor intention to 
cast herself from the pinnacle she had so 
successfully manoeuvred to attain: to blight 
and disappoint tbe°prospects of those whom 
youth, and beauty rendered attractive, to 
prove her own superior charms, by robbing 
them of lovers, and exercise dominion 
over the hearts of all the men who had the 
misfortune to be introduced to her ac¬ 
quaintance, to monopolize ^miration and 
attention jvherever she appeared, had al¬ 
ways been, and still continued to be, the 
first, and most ardent desire of the coun¬ 
tess; her heart, cold and selfish, was in¬ 
vulnerable to tender or generous senti- 
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ments: the only passions she was capable 
of feeling or indulging, were ambition, 
self-love, and envy; the latter of which 
was excited to absolute rancour, by the 
attention Wilmot P^el appeared disposed 
to pay to Emily Desmond. Determined 
to nip this attachment in # the bud| and 
mortify the lovely gentle girl, the-artful 
countess cajled into diction all those* witch¬ 
eries and blandishments by which she had 
for a time enchanted lord Conway;* she 
smiled with angel sweetness, talked senti¬ 
ment, in a tone of heart-attesting feeling, 
with looks of tenderness, and eyes glitter¬ 
ing with teal's, that resembled violets 
bathed in dew-drops; and |o complete her 
spells, she called in the powerful and se¬ 
ductive aid of music, till she threw the 
innocent unpretending # Emily into the 
shade, and with systematic cruelty dazzled, 
astonished,” and subjugated the reason and 
the heart of her hapless victim. 

But Wilmot Darel, though painfully 
sensible of the influence she’had gained 
over his feelings, did not yield himself 
the slave of her beauty, without being 
conscious that he was violating the com- 
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mandment, “ thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife," and shuddering at the 
violence and criminality of the passion her 
'fascinations inspired; and when the earl 
of Vandeleur placed, the commission he 
had purchased fordiim in his hand, the 
conviction of his base ingratitude so glared 
upon his conscience, that* his limbs trem¬ 
bled, bis lip^grew pale, and lje was near 
.fainting. 

Unsuspicious of the state of his heart, 
the earl mistook tjiis overpowering emo- 
'tlt>n for excess of gratitude, and joy at 
having so speedily and' unexpectedly ob¬ 
tained the object he had s6 earnestly and 
ardently desired: but had the carl even 
penetrated the secret thoughts of Darel, 
with lus lik principles, and dislike of his 
wife, he would only have smiled at the 
youth’s simplicity, and enjoyed his con¬ 
flicts; to prove his friend a consummate 
villain, and his wife frail and guijty, would 
have given him pleasure rather than re¬ 
gret, who desired nothing so much as the 
power to dissolve his marriage, and who 
remembered that he could for no cause, 
save that of adultery, separate from her 
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whom he considered as thebar to* the hap¬ 
piness hef might have enjoyed with Miss 
Lambart, and from*whom his hated union 
with her had divided him perhaps for ever: 
but altogether ignorant of Darel’s feelings, 
he hastened his depar£ure*for Dublin, and 
with sincerity bade him expedite his re¬ 
turn, observing to him, that the daughters 
of sir Hector Desmond were both of them 
fine girls, h*ad handsome forUnes at their 
own disposal, and, as far as he could learn, 
were unengaged.—“ And with your per¬ 
son and address, Wilmbt,” said the earl. 
“ no doubt yeu would be a successful 
wooer.” 

The expressive countenance of Wilmot 
Darel was suffused with thelerimson flush 
of shame, as, smothering a sigh, fee seplied 
—“ At present I do not think of marry¬ 
ing ; I have seen nothirfg of the world; 
nor could I*endure the idea of being raised 
to affluence by a wife.” 

“ Few nlen,” returned the earl, “ are so 
scrupulous about the means of acquiring 
wealth; and when you are better acquaint¬ 
ed with the usages of life, you will not be 
D 3 
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so fastidious. *But perhaps you decline 
acting upon my hint, from being pre-en¬ 
gaged; but of all follies, Wilmot, mark 
me, and be warned in time, there is no 
folly so certain to bring on bitter repent¬ 
ance, as that of marrying for love.” 

“ I am not likely to fall into this error,” 
said Wilmot,' pleased that the approach 
®f mqpsieur Lemain put an end to a con¬ 
versation tH8t madp him despise his own 
hypocrisy, .and feel painfully conscious of 
ingratitude to the friendship most liberally 
..evinced by the earl of Vandeleur. 

•Sir Harry Ogle, in a'very few days after 
the arrival of the new guests, had the ex¬ 
treme mortificatiop to prove the caprice 
andficklenes^of jwoman : the behaviour of 
Isabella Desmond was entirely altered; she 
no longer admired his white hands, his 
perfumed love-locks, or the tie of his 
cravat; she paid no attention 1,0 his com¬ 
pliments ; she never listened to, or laughed 
at, his bon mots; she never extolled his 
jeuoc ctcsprits; she took no notice of him 
at the breakfast-table, and declined his 
arm when h$ offered to conduct her from 
the drawing-room to the salle d manger. 
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This was a most unexpected change, and 
the little baronet, in spite of the favourable 
opinion he entertained of his own per¬ 
fections, could not avoid perceiving that 
his hopes of gaining the fair one’s hand 
were blighted; the *tall*figure of Cyril 
Percy, overtopping him by the head, had 
caught her fancy; he Engrossed all her 
smiles; they rode apd walked together, 
and took p^ins to prevent hifjoining them 
in their morning rides and evening ram¬ 
bles in the park and shrubberies. 

Sir Harry Ogle, though highly offended 
by the conduct of* Miss Desmond, whom 
he mentally callecf a jilt, coqld not bring 
himself to ask from her an explanation of 
her altered manner, or to express his re¬ 
sentment by demanding satisfactiqp from 
his rival; he therefore tried to .persuade 
himself that he was perfectly indifferent 
about the.matter; but though he talked 
more nonsense, and used more grimaces 
than ever,*his mortification was so evident, 
that captain Laifgrish laughingly advised 
him to put an end to his torments, by 
hanging himself upon one of the willows 
that hung over the fish-ponct Sir Harry 
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Ogle affected to laugh, shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders, laid his hand upon his breast, and 
protested, ’pon his honour as a gentleman, 
he wished Miss Desmond all possible hap- 
'piness, and was proud to say her prefer¬ 
ence of Mr. Percy did not at all disturb 
his; he then began’affectedly singing— 

“ 1 thought her mine, but false as fair, 

She smiles upon another; 

Then lelsber go, I do not care. 

How oft she change her lover. 

Some other lool may he her jest, 

It matters not td me; 

For whefi my suif to her I press’d. 

My heart as hers was bee. 

I 

I*%ali’4jMsr dear, but what of that. 

My itypds ne’er touch'd her mind ; 

And her Implies wgre empty chat, 

As IioUq* as the wind. 

ft We Jgjirt as happy as we met, 

Jt pains not her or me ; 

To us Vis easy to forget, 

With In arts at liberty.” 


“ Bravo! bravissimo!” exclaimed captain 
Langrish; “ it gives me pleasare to see 
you bear up so manfully on this trying 
occasion; there are but few persons in 
your situation that would conduct them¬ 
selves with such forbearance.” 
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Sir Harry did not like the insinuation 
conveyed in the word forbearance, but 
having a mortal antipathy to pistols and 
swords, he replied—“ I am really not 
aware, captain Langrish, of having met 
with any thing that Required forbearance 
or-” 

“ Nonsense!” interrupted captain Lang¬ 
rish, “ do I not know .you are a discarded 
lover ?” 

“ Pardon me if I contradict.that asser¬ 
tion,” returned sir Harry; “ you labour un¬ 
der a mistake, captain Laugriih; I nevet, 
was discarded.” 

“ Well, forsaken then,” said the captain; 
“ it amounts to the same thihg; but you 
need not be so shy in expressing your feel¬ 
ings, for I can guess how great must* be 
your disappointment in losing a devilish 
fine girl, and, what is of "much more con¬ 
sequence—” 

Provoked almost* beyond bearing, the 
enraged baronet exclaimed—“ Confound 
it, captain Langrish, I tell you again I care 
no more for Miss Desmond than she does 
for me; and as to her fortune——” 

“ You despise it,” resumed the tanta- 
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lizing L&ngrish; “ you have a soul above 
sordid views; no one can doubt your 
noble contempt, your detestation of a mer¬ 
cenary choice in marriage; love, pure love, 
no other motive would actuate you to pay 
your addresses fo a lady. Well, such dis¬ 
interested sentiments certainly deserved 
reward. Yofider I see Miss Desmond ; I 
will Instantly go and inform her that it 
was not her* fortune, a good 'seven thou¬ 
sand pounds a-year, no mean temptation 
though, between ourselves, but her beauti- 
Jful self you were In love with.” 

• Tell Miss Desmond nothing from or 
concerning me, I beg, captain Langrish,” 
replied sir -Harry; “ pray let the lady 
please herself, for I promise you I am per¬ 
fectly*'easy, and will not hang, drown, 
poison, or pistol myself, for any woman in 
existence.” 

“ And this you allow me to repeat to 
Miss Desmond.” 

“If you like; perhaps it may offend her; 
but n'importe —I am perfectly easy about 
her.” And in this declaration sir Harry 
Ogle was sipcere; he certainly cared very 
little for the young lady, but her large 
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fortune — “ ay, there was the 'rub,” her 
large fortune would, on various accounts, 
have “been vastly convenient, and to find it 
elude his grasp, when he thought himself 
so sure of obtaining it, was indeed a seri- 
ous disappointment. IJut sir Harry’s con¬ 
ceit and self-love prevented him from, fall¬ 
ing into sickness or despaif—he called to 
his support his never-failing consolation, 
the maternal observation of lady Ogle, 
that it was yet time enough for her dear 
Harry to take a wife. 

Cheered with this recollection, sir Harrj* 
determined to protfe to the capricious, fair 
one, that he was nothing moved, or de¬ 
pressed in spirits, by her dereliction, but 
thought of and beheld her with perfect in¬ 
difference. Emily Desmond’s fortune was 
equal to her sister’s, but she was far too 
grave and reserved for his taste, and she 
had, from the hour of their introduction, 
to each other, treated him with distant and 
cold politeness, that forbad all approach to 
intimacy. To gam her regard, appeared 
hopeless and absolute waste of time; for 
in his opinion, she was destiped to figure 
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through l life in the character of an old 
maid. 

The honourable Mrs. Chattertoli sir 
Harry had seriously offended, while under 
the deluding belief that he had secured 
the heart of Mlss > l)esmond: this was a 
subject for regret. To please Miss Desmond 
he had ridiculed {he widow, and talked of 
her age—an offences woman seldom for¬ 
gives : this Vas a ,sad error, for the wi¬ 
dow’s fortune was extremely desirous; and 
at one time, he knew he had only to ask 
Jjcr hand alffl obtain it. The tall Cyril 
Perqy was a rival too* formidable to con¬ 
tend with, and he feared*, the honourable 
Mrs. Chatterton would never be reconciled 
to him, who had despised her green eyes, 
and talked about her ill-formed hands and 
ugly nails; and worse even than this, had 
said, to her face, She was old enough to> be 
his mother.—“ I wish,” thought sir Harry, 
“ I had left the castle before the Des¬ 
monds arrived; I might have diet a match 
to suit m«—I could have pursued my 
plans, secure from the observation of the 
widow; and v if I had not succeeded to my 
wish, I could have returned to her at last: 
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for, plague or§ it, her estates are far from 
contemptible, and was a fool to affront 
the old woman—I ought to have been 
'more circumspect—I ought to have kept 
up an appearance of regard for her, till I 
had obtained an absolute promise from 
Miss Desmond.” 

In the midst of this self-upbraiding, it 
struck sir Ifprry to attempt conciliating' 
the widow, and renewing his addresses; 
but the honourable Mrs. Chatferton was 
jealous of the little fop’g flif||tion with 
Miss Desmond, and. too deeply offended, 
by his remarks dh her person and age* to 
accept his apology, or credit his protesta¬ 
tions that he had no regard or intention 
respecting Miss Desmond, but was merely 
trying the strength of her affection, by 
pretending to pay homage.at the shrine of 
another.—“ She is a woman, and will be- 
lieve,” thought sir Harry; “she is a widow, 
and will be ^on.” But here his vanity led 
him to a wrong conclusion, for Mrs. Chat- 
terton, in the midst of her indignation 
and resentment, had reflected that ladies 
of a certain age committed a grand error, 
when they married young men, to whom 
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it was likely their fortunS held out far 
greater attraction than their person who, 
having* gained possession of their wealth, 
would neglect, and probably ill-treat them,' 
in return for .the /oily of having enabled 
them to indulge^ in luxury and extrava¬ 
gance, and sgek*.pleasure every where but 
at home. These prudent reflections soothed 
‘the agitated spirits of the widow, and re¬ 
conciled her to the perfidy of sir Harry 
Ogle, and enabled her to give a contemptu¬ 
ous denial., to Ijis renewed suit—it also 
' brought her to the resolve not to continue 
a sblitary widow, but'to <Sose at once with 
the proposal of sir Hector Desmond, who 
had generously offered settlements beyond 
her expectations. 

In consenting to marry sir Hector, Mrs. 
Chatterton was 4 not actuated by any parti¬ 
cular liking for the man, but # by the hope 
to plague sir Harry Ogle and vex Miss 
Desmond, who had often, in, her hearing, 
expressed her disapprobation of her father 
taking a second wife, and her belief that 
he never would give them a.stepmother. 

While atnusing herself with the vanity 
and folly of sir Harry Ogle, Miss Des- 
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mond had nS idea she was taking a lover 
fronwMrs. Chattertpn ; for she never be¬ 
lieved that a person at her time of life 
would encourage, or think of, a matrimo¬ 
nial engagement with so* young, so con¬ 
ceited, and so frivolous a man; and still 
less did she suppose, that a^feeling of re¬ 
venge for her having, in the gaiety of her 
heart, flirted with the inconstant Lothario, 
had urged the spiteful*little widow to ac¬ 
cept the hand of her father, without even 
dropping a hint of his intentip^, which was 
actually the case; fey as soon as the proper' 
settlements wer^ arfanged and signed,* tfie 
honourable Mrs. Chatterton met sir Hec¬ 
tor Desmond at the altar of the parish 
church, and in the presence of her own 
maid and sir Hector’s groom, their nup¬ 
tials were privately soleiqjiized, which the 
lady wished, to be kept secret till they left 
for Limerick. But .sir Hector, in the joy' 
of his heart, having taken too much wine, 
when the ladies Imd withdrawn after din¬ 
ner, disclosed the morning’s transaction, 
and was obliged to drink bumper after 
bumper to his own and his latly’s felicity, 
till he fell from his chair, insensible of the 
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happiness of being a bridegroom, and un¬ 
conscious that the disappointed sir Harry 
had called him a savage of the woods, and 
wished that his green-eyed bride could see 
him lolling out. his«,tongue, and rolling his 
eyes in unmeaning and frightful restless¬ 
ness. 

This utter defeat of all his hopes in the 
discovery of Airs. Chattertoy's marriage, 
occasioned sir Hairy Ogle to drink more 
wine than Ids weak head could bear, and he 
staggered^ter tlje earl of Vandeleur into 
the drawing-room, t9 enjoy Miss Des¬ 
mond’s surprise and fno&ification, whom 
he had many times heard say, she could 
not endure the thought of her father mar¬ 
rying a second wife. 

When the earl of Vandeleur announced 
the marriage, thp ladies received the intel¬ 
ligence as a jest; but when the situation of 
sir Hector was described by captain Lang- 
rish, and confirmed by sir Harry Ogle, 
who declared, ’pon hiso honour, he pitied 
the bride, so shamefully neglected, so abso¬ 
lutely rivalled by the charms of sparkling, 
ruby-coloured claret—“ A rival,” conti¬ 
nued he, maliciously, “ that is not likely to 
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lose the pow|r of attracting, for'age in¬ 
creases its intoxicating charms, and gives 
it a stronger hold upon the senses, and de¬ 
prives-” 

“ It has deprived you, not of wit, for that 
you never possessed, but pf‘good manners,” 
said the bride, starting up from the otto¬ 
man, on which she was seated. “ Stand 
out of the way, you chattering ape,”, con, 
tinued she, pushing sir jflarry aside, whose 
head being unsteady from the libations he 
had swallowed, he lost his equilibrium, and 
measured his length on the calrpet, to the 
great amusement ofjthe company, who.es- 
joyed a long laugh at the expence of the 
little fop, who was floundering about, un¬ 
able to rise. 

The new-made lady Desmond, burning 
with rage against sir Harry Ogle and her 
bridegroom, bounced frorft the room to as¬ 
certain his condition. 

‘ Fall'n, fall’ll , fall'n , from his high 
estate,” said*Percy, laughing, and pointing 
to sir Harry, who was making vain efforts 
to recover his legs. 

“ Not very high,” replied captain Lang- 
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rish; “ i do not think he measures more 
than the altitude of a chapin.” 

“ Alias a quart pot,” resumed Percy. 
“ Do you hear that, sir Harry ? captain 
Langvish says you are not higher than a 
quart pot.” 

“ ’Pon my honour, now that is a very 
impertinent ebseVvation,” replied sir Harry, 
Jiickuping, and scrambling upon his feet, 
in which effort he trod on Mijs Desmond’s 
spaniel, w\io set up a lamentable howl. 

“ Defend us from this intolerable noise,” 
.said the countess of Vandeleur, stopping 

her ears. 

*• 

Sir Harry Ogle attempted to apologize, 
but could get no farther than—“ I am 
prodigiously hurt,” which he repeated se- 
veral,times. 

“ And so is my poor little Hafez, or he 
would not have complained so loudly,”,said 
Miss Desmond. “ But I think, sir HArry, 
you will do well to. retire, and examine 
your hurts, for which I am persuaded you 
will find sleep a most Excellent remedy.” 

“ The proscription cannot fail of proving 
highly beneficial,” rejoined Percy, “ and I 
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advise sir Harry Ogle to give it im Mediate 
trial.” ! 

Sir Harry Ogle having retired, Miss 
Desmond openly expressed her disappro¬ 
bation of her father’s marriage. 

The countess of Vandeleflr merely said, 
Mrs. Chatterton had acted very slyly; but 
she did not express what She .felt—a fear 
that her aunt’s fortune, which she had be- 

* 9 s 

lieved would; one day devolve* upon her, 
would now enrich the Desmond family. 

Emily Desmond said nothing, though 
she did not, any more than her sister, like 
her father’s marriage; but she com for tec] 
herself with the Remembrance, that th*eir 
fortunes could not suffer from the influ¬ 
ence of a stepmother, and that if she ren¬ 
dered their home unpleasant, they lyid’it 
in their power to seek another. But, while 
Miss.Desmond made no secret of her dis¬ 
approbation, and avowed her regret that 
her father had taken .a wife, Cyril Percy 
considered it»a circumstance in his favour, 
being likely to forward his wishes, and ex¬ 
pedite his marriage with Miss Desmond, 
who had given him sufficient encourage- 
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ment to induce a belief that his addresses 
were agreeable to her. 

The profligate, free-thinking Cyril Percy 
had run into excesses that had dissipated 
his own fortune, and worn out the gene¬ 
rosity of his fripnds, who found that to 
supply his demands, would be to bring 
ruin on themselves. Some recent losses 
rendered money absolutely necessary, and 
matrimony appeared the trfeans likeliest 
to supply him with cash, to discharge 
debts of honour, which had grown trouble¬ 
some, for he hftd no longer an estate to 
-mortgage, or a relation t p whom he could 
apply, either to lend hifn a sum sufficient 
to remove his difficulties, or to become his 
security to those usurers who, at an enor¬ 
mous interest, supply gamesters and un¬ 
thinking heirs with the means to draw in¬ 
evitable ruin 6n themselves and their fa¬ 
milies. Satisfied that Miss Desnriond’s 
fortune was at her own disposal, he artfully 
contrived to heighten her dislike of her 
father’s bjpde, to persuade her that her 
father’s house, of which she had so long 
been the mistress, would now be no home 
for her, and that her future happiness could 
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only be ensured by her marrying—“ And 
if I could hope,” said the artful Percy, 
“ that you would bestow your hand on 
me-” 

Miss Desmond smiled assentingly, as 
she said—“ And if I wa$ silly enough to 
believe your professions, and consent to 
marry you- 

" It should be the business of my life to 
adore you, and render your home happy.” 

The fine person of Cyril Percy had cap¬ 
tivated the weak heart of Isabella Des-' 
mond, and in an evil hour she promi&d 
to be his. Whin informed of her sister’s 
intention to marry Mr. Percy, Emily 
hoped she intended to obtain the approba¬ 
tion of their father. 

“ Sir Hector Desmond,” replied Isabella, 

“ ntarried without considering it necessary 
to name his'intention to me; and as I want 
but a few weeks of being of age, I consi¬ 
der myself at liberty to act as it pleases 
me.” 

“ But recollect, my dear Isabella, that 
Mr. Percy is an absolute stranger, born in 
another country; you will surely inquire 

VOL. III. £ 
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into his fortune and connections before you 
place the‘happiness of your future life in 
his keeping. Dearest, dearest Isabella, re¬ 
member marriage is a momentous affair, 
which can only be flissolved by death: let 
me entreat yoy will consider before——” 

“ My dear little prudent sister, I have 
considered and inquired. Lojd Vande- 
leur knows that Percy belongs* to a noble 
family. He* has himself told me he is 
poor; what more .can I wish to learn?” 
said Isabella; “ he is handsome, well bred, 
ancl Sccomplished, with learning in abun¬ 
dance—is not this sufficient ?” 

“ I think not,” 'replied Emily; “ for 
your sake, I wish-” 

"Tfie man was rich,” interrupted Isa¬ 
bella ; “ well, so. he is in wit and good 
humour; and he has, he tells me, a very 
wealthy uncle, to whose estates he is heir. 
You shake your head incredulpusly, as if 
you thought Percy had imposed upon me; 
or perhaps you think, with your favourite 
Hamlet, ‘ while the grass grows the steed 
starves;’ but this will not be the case, for 
my fortune will secure us from poverty.” 

Sir Hector Desmond did not approve 
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his daughters choice of Mr. Percy; his 
want of fortune was with him an insur- 
mountable objection; and as lady Des¬ 
mond had consented to his daughters con¬ 
tinuing to reside with him till they mar¬ 
ried, he wished Isabella to return hpme 
with him immediately, tW*her acquaint¬ 
ance with Percy might be broken off; but 
the young lady at ones avowed her deter¬ 
mination never to live under Jhe surveil¬ 
lance of a stepmother; and the countess 
of Vandeleur, glad of ah opportunity to 
vex and contradict her aunt, declared .she 
should consider'herself insulted, if Miss 
Desmond was not suffered to remain to 
be her bridemaid, when she was re-marrjed 
to the earl.” 

Sir Hector, finding advice and femon- 
strance ineffectual, forbade? Isabella to ex¬ 
pect pity or assistance from him, when * 
she was reduced to poverty, which he felt 
certain won 111 be the case if she married 
Percy. Miss Desmond hoped She never 
should require his assistance. Emily wept 
as she received the parting embrace of her 
father, and promised to return home after 
E 2 
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the wedding, which was tQf |@ke place on 
the earl’s birthday. 

Percy liad arranged with Miss Desmond 
to receive her hand at the same altar, and 
at the same time that the earl and coun¬ 
tess renewed their marriage vows: but 
while he professeS to adore Isabella, and 
determined to marry her, the thoughts of 
Cyril Percy werfc actually occupied by the 
countess of^Vandeleur, whom he consi¬ 
dered a much finer woman, and whose 
manners were so Inviting, so utterly free 
frerp prudery, or anything bordering on 
reserve, that to wed th£ brunette, and 
make love to the^ blonde, seemed to his 
libertine fancy, not only possible, but ac¬ 
tually likely to come to pass; for Miss 
Desmond was engaged to him by solemn 
promise, and the blue languishing eyes of 
the countess wandered from the senti¬ 
mental enthusiast Darel, to him, with 
glances of encouragement; bt.t at present 
those glances must pass disregarded; his 
pecuniary affairs wore a desperate aspect— 
a rich wife,must first be secured, and then 

-But the earl of Vandeleur was his 

particular friend, and honour protested 
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against his attempting to alienate the affec¬ 
tions of a wife from her husband. 

Percy smiled as these thoughts passed 
rapidly through his brain—merely passed, 
for they made no staypr impression. An 
atheist and a gambler, he scoffed at reli¬ 
gion, and ridiculed all instiftitiqns founded 
on divine or moral laws. His notions’bf 
honour wdre confined.to demanding satis¬ 
faction, on the bare suspicion^ insult,«nd 
paying debts contracted at hazard and 
rouge-et-noir. Such was the man whom 
the young, rich, ‘lovely, but imprudent 
Isabella Desmond, had chosen to be the 
keeper of her happiness, the arbitrator of 
her future destiny, who, like a demon, be¬ 
held her confiding love, resolving tcFreturn 
it with the basest ingratitude. 

“ Soft-hearted woman, alas! it is fur thee 

To love, to suffer, and endure; just Heaven ! 

Shall man, the lawiessjibcrtine, go free. 

Nor feel one pang of all that he has given V* 
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CHAP. II. 


Blue roll the waters, blue the sky. 

Spreads !i|f.e ati%ee*n hung on high. 

The waves on eithew shore lay there. 

Culm, clfar, and azure as the air; 

And scarce their fouin the pebbles shook 
But murmur’d meekly, as the brook, 

The winds were pillow’d on the waves. 

# Siege of Corinth. 

The groves, and lawns, apd verdant bowers. 

Breathe the rich scent of shrubs and flowers, 

And all that wealth and art can give, 

Seems in the wide/lomain to live : 

Oh, this might surely Eden prove, 

Where o’er pure fountains roses bend. 

Did not the ruthless tyrant Love, 

* His poisons with their odours blend. 


JThe dowager countess of Vandeleur was 
by no means a disconsolate widow, nor at 
all inclined to deny herself any ©f the plea¬ 
sures and indulgences that rank and wealth 
could purchase; but regard for appearan¬ 
ces, to which she had ever paid a slavish 
respect, pointed out the propriety of se¬ 
cluding herself from public amusements. 
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the reflection, that she had not committed 
herself by confidingjber wishes and designs 
to any person. 

We have before spoke of the poverty 
of lady Ogle, who fbutld it so difficult, 
owing to the extreme selfishness of her 
son, to keep up appatrapccs witH the 
world. Lady Ogle was a careful, manag¬ 
ing woma$; but in spite of ail her efforts, 
she was poor, so poor that she gladly and 
eagerly availed herself of afiy invitation 
that gave her an opportunity to place her 
servants on board .wages, and enabled Jicr 
to save the exjlences of house-keeping. 

Previous to their visit to lady Clare, 
the prudent mother closeted her daughter, 
to whom she expatiated, in a mos^ pathe¬ 
tic manner, on the many and various in¬ 
conveniences to which persons in narrow 
circumstances were subjected.—“ Among 
which, the turning of dresses," said lady 
Ogle, pointing to a chair on which lay 
some silk in a' heap, ** whict^ your maid 
considering her property, docs not care 
what injury they sustain by her careless¬ 
ness; then the negligence *and imperti- 
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nence of tradespeople, clamorous to be paid 
their paltry accounts.”. 

“ Very true,” returned Miss Ogle, with 
a deep sigh; “ could any one have sup¬ 
posed that good-for-hothing creature, Mrs. 
Blisset, when I asked her to make me a 
new bonnet, would have point blank re¬ 
fused, and told me, when the bill she had 
sent in was paid, she should be happy to 
serve me ? But no, the impertinent crea¬ 
ture shall never work for me again.” 

“ Well, well, my dear Flora, you must 
be patient till you have* the power to re¬ 
taliate,” said lady Ogle; “ifand in order to 
obtain this power, we must employ our 
wits.” 

“ In,what way?” asked Miss Ogle; “ 1 
am sure I would do any thing to amend 
our narrow circumstances." " 

“ Spoke like a prudent, considerate, and 
dutiful child,” said lady Ogle: “ I wish 
your brother sir Harry was only as tract¬ 
able as you are; but lie* was always self- 
willed, and wise in his dwn' conceit: you 
know. Flora, my love, he never takes my 
advice on any occasion—heigho! I ex¬ 
pect every day to hear that he is going to 
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be married, and in that case our narrow 
circumstances wou|4 be even more con¬ 
tracted, to avoid which I can perceive only 
one way.” 

“ And which way is that?'* asked Miss 
Ogle. 

“ Why you, my dear»Flpra, you must 
marry a rich husband.” 

“ I am $ure I should be very gfad to 
embrace the means,” replied the young 
lady; “ but where am I to fiilcl him ?”* 

“ 1 have found him for you,” replied her 
ladyship. “ What do you thjpk of sir 
Horace Clare ?? 

“ I am sure I do not know; 1 have ne¬ 
ver seen him since we* were both children, 
and used to play together ; I recollect he 
was a good-natured boy, and used to call 
me his little wife, and that is all 1 remember 
about him.” 

“ And that is more than sufficient,” said 
lady Ogle* ” if you play your cards cun¬ 
ningly. I saw Mm at Carricjtfergus last 
summer, and he is a very good-looking 
light-complexioned man; but his person is 
of no sort of consequence.” * 

G 3 
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“ Certainly not, if he ia rich.” replied 
Flora. 

“ I am proud to think, my love,” re¬ 
sumed her ladyship, “ that you have pro¬ 
fited so well by emydnstructions; none but 
a simpleton thrown away a thought on a 
roan’s person prkis age; it is his rent-roll, 
and the settlement he will be able to make, 
that is alone* worth consideration.” 

“ And whether fie has the spirit to live 
according £b his wealth, for I should not 
like to marry a rich miser,” observed Miss 
O^le, “ jinless he would promise to die 
irntbediatcly, and feav'fe rpe uncontrolled 
mistress of his wealth.” 

** Why to be a rich young widow, is 
certainly very desirable,” said her ladyship; 
“ but. Flora, sir Horace Clare is as likely 
to live as you arq; and he is net, 1 believe, 
ill-tempered; but a husband’s temper is 
not of much consequepee, if he is rich, and 
not penurious;, at any rate, a sensible, cle¬ 
ver woman will know bow to manage, be 
the temper good or bad; and I think, Miss 
Ogle, educated and instructed as you have 
been by me, you would be at no loss for 
expedients to- H 
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“ Never fear me—I have treasured all 
your lessons, mam up a,” replied the young 
lady. “ But is sir Horace Clare a person 
likely to marry ?” 

“ Any man, at sir Horace Clare’s age, is 
likely to'marry,” said lady Ogle, “ if you 
have tact enough to flsfttec him properly, 
by agreeing with his # opinions,irumouring 
his tastes,* admiring every thing he likes, 
and condemning every tiling he disap¬ 
proves; only be particular in observing 
what employments, what amusements, and 
what temper he approves, whether grave 
or gay, and by carefully following Tip his 
bent, 1 have no doubt but you may be lady 
Clare." 

Thus instructed. Miss Ogle commenced 
her attack on the heart of sir Horace Clare, 
wjio being a lively, generous, good-tem¬ 
pered young man, apparently not given 
to look into charagters and intentions, ap¬ 
peared much pleased with the plausibility 
of lady Ogle, and the sprighjliness of her 
daughter, who on a hint from her mamma, 
to whom lady Clare had mentioned her 
son’s particular predilectiou for the sea, and 
that he had only been prevented from en- 
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tering the navy by her tears and solicits* 
tions, pretended to adipire no sort of read¬ 
ing so ranch as voyages; excursions in the 
beautiful yacht, of which sir Horace was 
the owner and commander, was preferred 
by the persevering Flora to any other 
amusement; an (t his singing of sea songs, 
of which I 16 had an abundance, which he 
gave with good taste and infinite humour, 
she declared was inimitable, and more de¬ 
lightful and gratifying to her ears than all 
the finest songs of <the finest composers. 

This was downrigh^Jlattering on her 
part, W Miss Ogle h$a been told it was 
unfashionable to admire any but Italian 
music, and that sea songs were considered 
vulgar jnd obsolete. 

Sir Horace Clare possessed a manly 
agreeable voice; he knew but very little of 
music, yet he always sang in. time and 
tune; and his manner was so pleasing, that 
it compensated«|br his want of science. 

Near a fortnight had elapsed; Miss Ogle 
had walked, rode, sailed, laughed, danced, 
and sung, with sir Horace Clare; but did 
not seem at $11 nearer the haven of her 
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wishes—matrimony, than when she com- 
menced her attacknipon his heart. 

Lady Ogle thought he ate tdo heartily, 
and looked too cheerful, for a man in love; 
yet Flora appeared a pjoftigious favourite, 
and different persons had been known to 
be differently affected, tvheti placed under 
the self-same circumstances. 

The following day,a heavy shower of 
rain came on, as the young .people were 
walking in the park, and fearful that Flora 
should get wet, sir Hofaee caught her up 
in his arms, and c$v^d her into the lipu.se. 
This certainly Was a very lover-like piece 
of gallantry. Lady Ogle’s hopes revived, 
and she became downright impatient for 
the declaration. 

When questioned by her mamtna, Miss 
Ogle sighed, and shook her head, protest¬ 
ing slie thought sir Horace had a heart 
harder than a rock, for so far from making 
a declaration, he always expressed a de¬ 
cided aversion to* matrimony,• which, he 
said, involved id many cares and responsi¬ 
bilities. 

“ This certainly must be owing to some 
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failure on your part,” said her ladyship; 

“ had you followed my* ad vice-” 

Flora protested she had conformed in 
every particular with the mode of conduct 
she had been instTru^ted to pursue.—" But 
sir Horace,” continued the young lady, 
“ sir Horace lauglis at the idea of falling 
in Jove, and says, if ever he prevails upon 
himself to marry, it. will be wh£n he gets 
old and gouty, and wants a nurse.” 

“Oh the unfeeling savage!” exclaimed 
her ladyship; “I*really believed he had 
been of a more tractajllft disposition; why, 
he must be absolutely' destitute of huma¬ 
nity ; his passion fey the; sea has made him 
as pitiless of a woman’s delicacy, as a shark 
or any other monster of the deep. Not 
marry till he stands in need of a nurse! 
Why, in all probability, if you wait* for 
•that office, Flora, you will be grey-headed 
and toothless. 1 never was more seriously 
disappointed in my life; I thcfUght ■every 
thing was* hi train, wl>en I saw him so 
much more attentive to you than he was 
to Miss Osmond, the great fortune that 
dined with tfs yesterday.* 

“ Yes, mamma, but then sir Horace 
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knows Miss Ormond is engaged to his 
friend, Mr. Cavers* and that they are to 
be married next week. Sir Horace always 
treats me with attention; but he means 
nothing for all that; fof not two hours 
ago, he asked me if 1 remembered, when 
I was a child, major 0*Gi»dy taking me 
up before him on his.horse, and tellyig-me 
he would \uu away wjth me?” 

“ I wish, with all my heajt,” returned 
her ladyship, “ he would run away with 
you now, for he is immensely rich, and 
still a bachelor.” 

“ I am sure# I wish somebody would 
run away with mse,” said Flora, sighing; 
“ major O’Grady, I dare say, would be a 
good match ; for sir Horace said—• Faith, 
Flora, it would be a famous thing for you, 
if tlie old boy would take a fancy to you 
now; for though he is old enough to bp 
your grandfather, he is devilish rich, and 
not very good looking; but that does not 
signify; the rentAoll, not the fcce, is to be 
admired and approved ” 

Lady Ogle sat for some foments, the 
very image of disappointment, leaning her 
cheek on her hand, and beating the carpet 
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with her foot. At length she said—“It 
is of ho use to despond.; patience and per¬ 
severance effect wohders. We must en- 
.<tirely?alter our plans. Flora; you must lose 
your spirits atwpyour appetite.” 

“ I never heated any thing so cruel and 
disagreeable,” replied Miss Ogle. “ If sir 
Horace is only to be gained by my starv¬ 
ing myself, and growing dull ^.nd melan¬ 
choly, I arr^sure it is a hopeless business; 
for I can never undertake to win him by 
such unpleasant means.” 

.“ You talk like ait^Sdiot,” resumed her 
ladyship; “ I only wish you not to eat be¬ 
fore sir Horace; I have no wish or inten¬ 
tion that you should starve yourself in 
reality, or that you should be low spirited, 
except in the presence of lady Clare and 
her son, whom 5 shall do my best to per¬ 
suade——” 

“ That I am seriously and deeply in 
love. Well, mamma, it seems a good 
scheme enough, and I Will do my best to 
make it succeed ; and I shall only have to 
think of Mrs. BlisSet’s insolence, and how 
much my wardrobe wants recruiting, and 
these dismal recollections will, I am cer- 
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tain, make me grave enough: I am sure I 
cry till my eyes are;.red, whenever I re¬ 
member Miss Ormond’s bonnet hud ele¬ 
gant feathers, and my own shabby one.” 

“ It is folly to grieve about things for 
which we have at present ab remedy,” re¬ 
turned her ladyship: “ obServetny instruc¬ 
tions, and you will ha.ve bonnet's,'anil fa¬ 
thers, and eyery thing pise, at your com¬ 
mand.” 

“ Depend upon it, mamma, I will not 
neglect my part; but, after all, 1 fear sir 
Horace will never make me his wife.” 

“ So rich a priae, Baid lady Ogle, " must 
not be relinquished, till every effort has 
been made to secure It. Only consider, 
child—an ancient title, and large estates, 
at home and abroad, are worth trying for.” 

And the trial was mad#; Miss Ogle had 
Commenced.the part assigned by her ma-, 
nceuvring mother, .of sentimental and 
thoughtful,* when she met, as we before 
related, the barone&s Wandesfocd, and un¬ 
willingly renewed her acquaintance with 
Miss Lam hart, whose beauty and wealth, 
she feared, would render her a formidable 
rival, should sir Horace Clare’s aversion to 
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matrimony be only affected, which she 
believed probable enough. 

Sir Horace Clare, under an appe atauuc 
of thoughtless gaiety, possessed strong 1 
sense, discrimifiating taste, and depth of 
thought; he was feelingly alive to beauty 
ancf excellence, "though he laughed with 
and ,pt the ludicrous, and seemed to devote 
himself to the sea, where lessons of courage 
and hardihood are often acquired, at the 
expence of tenderness and politeness; but 
this was not the case with sir Horace: he 
pjjtied the situation of'Flora Ogle, because 
he knew, however foreign to her own in¬ 
clination, she must obey the commands of 
her mother; she must be deceitful, and 
try e^ery artifice to procure a wealthy hus- 
. band, or remain all her days in a state but 
little removed from absolute poverty. The 
,very first day of their visit tc his mother, 
sir Horace saw through the designs of 
lady Ogle, and regulated his conduct to 
her daughter in a way so unequivocal, that 
it was impossible she should mistake him, 
or encourage a belief that he meant any 
thing beyond politeness to his mother’s 
guest Flora Ogle was a pretty brunette, 
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This would have been a most irksome task 
at any other seasoji of the year; but for¬ 
tunately for her, the earl had departed this 
life when her friends were absent, and her 
house in Dublin wanted some necessary 
repairs and embellishments, which causes 
induced her to affect compliance with the 
wishes of Miss Lambart, who* anxious to 
return ta^ the protection of the baroness 
Wandesford, proposed their taking a tour 
to the county of Kerry, where, on the bor¬ 
der of the celebrated Dough Lean, lady 
Charleville had extensive possessions, # and 
an ancient sc^it, *at which the baroness 
Wandesford had been forsometimestaying. 

Assuming indifference as to whither she 
went, the dowager gave orders fpr’their 
departure, to the great joy of A^iss Lam¬ 
bart, who became eveiy day more con¬ 
vinced; tfyit if the countess dowager had 
no actual vices, neither had she any vir¬ 
tues, but .merely negative ones; her cha¬ 
rity was not the* pure impulsp of feeling 
and humanity, but of cold ostentation; 
and her religion the mere performance of 
ceremonies, and the repeating of prescribed 
words. Mow she longed to exchange the 
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society of this woman of t|»e world, for 
that of the truly amigjble baroness Wan- 
desford, who, without display or parade, 
relieved the necessitous and unfortunate, 
and whose religion taught her to be severe 
in the condemnation of her own failings, 
and 'to be merciftil and forgiving to the 
errors, and transgressions of her fellow- 
creatures. 

Had the countess dowager of Vandeleur 
really meditated, or intended to seclude 
herself from society, she could not have 
chqsen a worse spot for retirement than 
the vicinity of the Lakes of Ivillarney, so 
justly famous for their sublimity and 
beauty, and at that particular season the 
fashionable resort of the gay, the rich, and 
the idle, attractive alike to the contem¬ 
plative philosopher, and the enthusiastic 
artist. But in fact, the dowager countess 
had no desire for privacy and retirement; 
she neither lamented, nor pretended to la¬ 
ment, the death of her lord; her chief, and 
indeed, only cause for regret, arose from 
her son’s mesalliance, and the will made 
by the deceased earl, which prevented his 
setting aside this most degrading and im- 
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prudent marriage, and the consequent dis, 
appointment of her long and ardently-che¬ 
rished scheme, of uniting the Vandeleur 
and Lambart estates. When these hate¬ 
ful remembrances crossed the brain of the 
• 

dowager, they had the disagreeable effect 
of discomposing her tefnjier, and render¬ 
ing her peevish and .dissatisfied, to tfie ex¬ 
treme anrvoyance of Mrs. Blitndy, who had 
to bear solely and undivided her ill-Jm- 
mour; for to ladv Charleville, the baroness 
Wandesford, and her‘other friends, she 
always appeared easy and affable, the .em¬ 
press of taste, and elegance, even in wi¬ 
dow’s weeds, ever ra hcrdie in her dress 
and manners, la divinite du mode. 

Safe in the protection of the wot^hy and 
venerable baroness of Wandesford, Miss 
Lambart’s mind gradually threw off the 
gloom' and terror that had oppressed it, 
and prevented the exercise of its fine 
powers, and the talents with which she 
was eminently gifted. The ^dubrious air 
from the lakes revived her languid spirits; 
and her health became so mqch improved, 
that she yielded to the persuasions of her 
E 3 
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friends, but more particularly to the wishes 
and advice of the baroness, and no longer 
downed jbining the parties formed to ex¬ 
plore the wonders, and curiosities with 
which the lakes,* mountains, and rocks, 
abounded. The dowager countess always 
made'one in these parties; not that she 
derive^ the least pleasure or entertainment 
from such excursions, for she h^d no sort 
* of delight in sailing over the enchanting 
lakes, or in visiting the islands, mountains, 
and cascades; the dowager, unhappily, had 
no taste for nature, however lovely, varied, 
or fantastic; a crowded assembly, a rout, 
where she was the presiding goddess, ad¬ 
mired and worshipp'ed, Etruscan lamps, 
perfumed wax-lights, and rooms hung with 
gold tissye, and festooned with artificial 
roses, gave infinitely more pleasure to her 
eyes, than waters intersected with islands, 
or mountains that lifted their aspiring 
heads to the clouds; but it was fashionable 
to visit, and fpeak in raptures of the lakes 
of Lough Lean; and the dowager, while 
actually detesting the sight of‘a boat, and 
sick to death of exploring rocks and moun¬ 
tains, would disclaim all weariness, and 
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echo the rapturous admiration and asto¬ 
nishment of others, while she was neitbdS, 
interested nor affected by the rpagnificent 
spectacle present^ in the wide expanse c 
of waters, dotted with little emerald islands, 
or charmed with the? picturesque views 
that rewarded the tojJ of climbing the 
rugged rocks and steep mountains. 

But not thus coldly did Miss LSmbart 
• < • 

regard tlic grandeur* a: ,1 beauty of her, 
native Ireland; to her yo.ng and unso¬ 
phisticated mind, the diamond waters of 
Lough Lean, whether burnished by the 
golden rays of the sun, or reflecting the 
softened light* of the moon, presented ob¬ 
jects of awe, delight^ and admiration. The 
beetling rocks, with here and there a scanty 
spot of verdure, or a solitary trf?e, with 
bare and gnarled roots, inserted between 
huge.masses of stone, the high mountains- 
and groves of ancient trees, impressed her 
enthusiastic mind with a just sense of the 
superiority of nature over the most elabo¬ 
rate works of art. Miss Larftbart did not 
stand near O’Sullivan’s Cascade, and listen 
with apathy to the astounding thunder of 
its magnificent fall; she did not climb the 
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stupendous mountains, and gaze unmoved 
‘6n the grand blue arch of heaven, stretched 
over objects of unrivalled beauty, roman¬ 
tic, pastoral, and sublin y, thoughts of the 
goodness, wisdom! and power of the Crea¬ 
tor, filled her eyes with tears, and thrilled 
her pure heart ^with feelings of awe and 
devotion. The scenery of the lakes ap¬ 
peared* to her like enchantment^ and her 
eye wandered unwearied over the uncloud¬ 
ed sky, the green earth, and the sparkling 
waters, and behekj in each a glory, a 
wonder, and a charm; for,,she viewed them 
witlfthe fresh unvitiated spirit of youth, 
with a heart where no evil or tumultuous 
passions blunted or effaced the pure taste 
implanted by nature, with perceptions 
clear, aided by the unerring light of truth. 

Never, except at Lisburn Abbey, the 
■home of her infar^cy, had Miss t Lambart 
felt so happy; her mind was tranquil, and 
the rosy tint of health was beguiling to 
mingle with the lily hu** of her cheek. 
Satisfied that the attainments of the ba¬ 
roness Wandesford were of the first order, 
that her understanding had received the 
highest cultivation, and that her conversa. 
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tion was at once amusing, instructive, an<^ 
polished, Ada had^felt neither want of, nor 
wish for, other companion or friend; yet 
she received the ^gpbraee of lady Stella 
Egerton with gladness, twid acknowledged 
.that her presence was an addition to her 
happiness; and that slit Philip Egerton 
tffls entitled to her gratitude, «fbr comply¬ 
ing with Jiis wife’s request to renew*their 
friendship at the Lakes of Killarnoy. 

On the delightful promoiiforv of Mu- 
cruss, sir Philip Egerton engaged a cot¬ 
tage ornce, the casements of which com¬ 
manded an extensive view of the halves, 
and their romantic shores diversified with 
groves, mountains, rocks, and villas; and 
at that cottage Miss Lambart passed many 
of the pleasantest hours of her life, in the 
society of lady Stella, between whom and 
herself subsisted a perfect friendship, and 
to whom she confided h|Sjr utter dislike of 
her cousin, # the earl of Vandeleur, the per¬ 
secution she had suffered from him, and 
her terrific adventure with the vindictive 
Italian Ianthe, who, in the frenzy of jea¬ 
lousy, had mistaken her for Miss Obrien, 
of whose marriage with lord Conway *he 
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bad gained a knowledge, and whom she de¬ 
signed to sacrifice to her vengeance, be¬ 
lieving she should render the life of her 
seducer miserable, by^priving him of a 
beloved bride. 

“ That secret marriage,” said lady Stella* 
“ did not so much surprise me as it did 
many others, for I suspected that lord C^n- 
wajr was the incognito reciter, of verses 
who excited so much curiosity at Done- 
raile Castle*; and I so closely examined 
Miss Obrien’s character, that, in spite of 
appearances, she never for a moment de¬ 
ceived me; 1 could never bring my self |o 
believe that she would put her fame and 
interest to hazard, and all for love. No, 
no;-in the game she played,” continued 
iady Sftella, “ she was certain to come off a 
winner; for if she failed to obtain the rank 
her ambition strained after, she was sure 
to gain wealth, ^|fm the way in which she 
had tied his lordship'down. By extraor¬ 
dinary good luck she possesses both; jbut 
defend me'from being forced upon a man; 
to be acknowledged npon compulsion, 
would causfe a coronet to press heavily on 
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my brow, and my tears would render dim 
the jewels that adorjied it.” 

“ Having obtained rank, the 'countess 
of Vandeleur can dispense with affection," 
observed sir Philip; “ i^afn persuaded the 
noble pair have a decided aversion to each 
other; but this dislike will, not embitter 
thgpr happiness ; the earl, I anfconvipced, 
will put constraint, upon* his incline* 
tiort$, and the countess, having no sensibi¬ 
lity to wound, will bear his neglect with 
perfect indifference, satisfied that her idols, 
rank and wealth, can never be tom from 
hdr, except by t^e Commission of some act 
of imprudence on her part, against which, 
the coldness of her l»0art, aided by cun¬ 
ning and pride, will effectually guard Ifer.” 

“ The affection of a devoted heart," re¬ 
plied lady Stella, looking, tenderly on lier 
husband, “ i$ of infinitely more value than, 
the highest rank, supported by the vresalth 
of Croesus * and when you marry, my 
dear friend-” 

“ Me marry !” repeated Miss Lambart, 
blushing; “ pardon the rudeness of my 
interruption, I am convinced I* shall never 
be a wife.' 1 
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“ Without you are certain you love, 
and are beloved,” resumed lady Stella; 
“ that is exactly what I believe; but I 
have the gift of propfcfecy, and positively 
affirm you will inarry.” 

“ And live long and happily, does not 
the prediction Extend to that ?” asked 
Miss LamBart, laughing. 

“ Yes, and to much more,” replied lady 
Stella; “ but I must defer pronouncing 
more upon your fate at present, for here 
comes my Mercury, to announce the boat 
being in readiness to *waft us to Innis- 
fallen.” 

As yet the young friends had not visit¬ 
ed that island, rendered famous by the 
repdrt* of the superstitious peasants, who 
declared it to be the haunt of water 
sprites, who, when the wind was calm, 
and the moon clear, rose from the bosom 
of the adjacent lake, crowned with sedge 
and white lilies, and moved in procession 
to a cave, where a yoflng shepherd had 
dwelt in the olden tim& of whose hand¬ 
some person a nymph of the lake had be¬ 
come so enamoured, that she had drawn 
him under the water, as he lay, overcome 
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with heat and half asleep, on the margin 
of the lake. 

The youth had been missing from bis 
accustomed haunts for some time, and his 
sheep, bleating and restlesS, had wandered 
in search of him, from one side of the 
island to the other, and # hi* companions 
were in the utmost yoncern ifbout him, 
when an ok] peasant, wjiom business had 
detained abroad to a late hour, saw tlje 
procession rise from the lake, with the lost 
shepherd in the midst »f strange forms, 
some with the heads and others with tjie 
fills and tails of fish’es. Though trembling 
in every limb, the benighted peasant 
found himself hurried’along, till he stood 
opposite the cave, into which he styw’the 
procession enter, and presently after he 
heard loud sounds of mirth and music. 
Terrified at. the spectacle he had witness-, 
ed, and at the unearthly «oise and revelry, 
the old man preyed to saint Fillcn, and 
saint Patrick, and hastened, Mjith his ut¬ 
most speed, from the haunted spot. Hav¬ 
ing reached hom£, he had jus£ time to re¬ 
late the strange sight he had seen, and the 
noises he had heard, when he suddenly 
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died; but his fate did not deter others, 
who fancied they possessed stronger 
nerves,* from endeavouring to prove the 
truth of the old man’s report. Full of 
curiosity, they concealed themselves in 
the cave, and beheld sights that ever after 
prevented thpir following their former oc¬ 
cupations', they became maniacs, and 
wandered about the country,, singing the 
songs of the water sprites, and raving 
about mermaids, and the happiness of the 
young shepherd who had obtained im¬ 
mortality, and dwelt beneath the waters 
of lAHigh Lean, in a' palace of coral,-^in¬ 
laid with gold and diamonds. 

This legend, narrated in a rich brogue, 
and with all the appearance of sincere be¬ 
lief, by their guide, induced sir Philip 
Egerton and the ladies to follow him to 
the haunted cave, which they found had 
a wide arched (entrance, diverging into 
several low damp excavations* 

“ 1 canpot approve of the taste of the 
water nymphs,” said lady Stella, “ if this 
is their favourite resort.” 

“ I should greatly prefer their coral pa¬ 
laces,” replied Miss Lambart. 
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" Let us return into the air; the damp 
and mildew of these oxcavations must be 
unwholesome,” said sir Philip; “ and there 
is nothing here to raise admiration, or ex- 
•cite curiosity.” 

“ Faith then,” rcjoinea their guide, 
** you had better keep yout tengue quiet, 
fend say niver a word ^gainst-The cave; 
jfor they sanfti genteels that ha? laid claim 
it for hundreds of years, think it quite 
nate and eligent, and perhaps will not be 
plased to hear it disparagod : but here is 
lednuind O’Neil, and it is himself that 
bad*the gift of the bard in his head before 
could spake; and it is lledmund that 
can tell your honours all about the shep- 
herd of Innisfullen, and the water spr^ei.” 
Is he spoke be drew back, and.gave 
place .to a tall strong-limbad man, whose 
grizzled hair .told of the flight of many 
summers, though his firm tread, and bright 
spirited eyes, denoted great bodily strength 
and undaunted eourflge. 

“ It is yourself you mane, Larry Do¬ 
ran,” said Redmund, proudly,, “ that is; 
gifted to tell such fables better than any 
body else of my acquaintance; such non- 
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sense will sarve to intertain childer and 
fools altogether, but no sensible cratures 
would be seen to lend their ears to such » 
rigmarole. Plase your honours,” conti¬ 
nued Red munch bowing, “ the whole story 
rose from an old man, who, one night, was 
after draining- — 

j “ Draining,” repeated the guide; “ oeh, 
then ! and is it draining you are spaking 
about? sure now it is yourself that is in 
a drame, Mr. Edmund O’Niel, or you 
would never shew such bad manners to an 
friend, as to contradict what I have 
heard my grandfader and my own fijjder 
teH' before I was born; botheration then 1 
I remember they used to tach me the 
whole story, before I could tell a parate 
from.a pebble, and murder and the duoul, 
there you stand, wid your mouth full of a 
drame!” 

“ Which is asier to swallow, Larry, than 
your tale,” returned ltedmund; “ for it is 
none buA a bom fool would believe-” 

“ Och! to be sure and that is not you 
then,” returned the guide; *“ you are a 
schollard, and can rade and write, and 
must be a wise parsan altogether, though 
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I have heard the songs you said that you 
made yourself out of your own head; 
and faith now, I tell you to your'teeth, 
they are not a bit more likely to be true 
than this same story of tjie* shepherd and 
the water sprites.” 

“ Not true?” repeated Rtdmund,fierce¬ 
ly ; ** I did not come of a lying’luce, and 
by the red Idood of the O’Nkds, which 
has so often died the green sod of Erin, I 
have a big mind to-•” 

Sir Philip Egerton caught his uplifted 
arm, and bade him remember the presence 
of the ladies. 

Redrmind bowed, and begged pfltdon 
for his rashness, while* the guide slunk 
away, muttering—“ To the duoul a wld 
him and his race! och, botheration 1'the 
fellow is so consaitcd, that .lie belaves no¬ 
body’s lies but his own.” 

“ Our guide intends to desert us, I be¬ 
lieve,” said sir Philip, as he watched the 
retreating steps of Parry Doran., 

“ The loss is gist nothing at all, your 
honour,” replied Redmond; for sure 
there is no depending upon him, no how, 
except it is to take his own share of 
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mountain dew; but if it is agreeable, 
I shall be after taking his place; and it is 
great luck you have, in gitting hold of 
me; for there is not an inch of ground 

i 

nere about the l?k°s, but I have trod over, 
till I could find the Divil’s Punch Bowl, 
and the AgW Nist that is, and the Cave 
of Echoes,' asleep* or awake—any how. 
Now, if your honour will gist plase to say 
•where you wish to go,” 

“ I must ask that of the ladies,” replied 
sir Philip; “ I always follow their lead.” 

, |ledmund smiled, ^looked at the ladies, 
att^said—“ Faith then, it is myself that 
•asi^Sst^jlds the rispict a brave man feels 
for a beautiful female, and there is no little 
pleasure in that same, though it makes the 
heart sore, and keeps the eyes watching— 
ocb, Norah, ma chree! but I beg pardon; 
my thoughts, bad luck to them! are often 
funning away with my manners, and now 
they should be waiting for y’our honour’s 
commands.” 

“We wish,” said lady Stella, “ to visit 
the Cave o*“ Echoes, and prove whether, as 
in most cases, report has not exaggerated 
its fame.” 
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Redmund led the way to their boat, 
and after a pleasant sail on the upper lake, 
the ladies agreed to partake of the refresh¬ 
ments they had brought with them, on a 
spot pointed out for its particular beauty 
by Redmund O’Neil. It was a verdant 
platform, formed by the excel lin g hand 
of nature, on^he side of dheof those moui£ 
tains that overlook the faify islands of the 
lake; a bank, covered with violets and 
wild thyme, served them for a seat, and a 
tree, that seemed coeval with the lake, 
spread its branches over them, forming» 
leafy canopy that defended them from tbf 
heat and glare of the sun; while their 
bower was rendered delightfully cool by £ 
cascade, that, falling down the mountain, 
at a few yards distance, gave its ‘dear 
water to the lake. 

“ I should *like to build a cottage on 
this charming spot," &id Mias Lambart, 
viewing with enraptyred eyes the prospect 
round her: “ nothing can be tribre pic¬ 
turesque than these mountains, or more 
beautiful than the apjjearance of these vast 
sheets of water, dimpling and sparkling in 
the sunbeams; and the islands seen from 
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mountain dew; but if it is agreeable, 
I shall be after taking his place; and it is 
great luck you have, in gitting hold of 
me; for there is not an inch of ground 
here about the l»k°s, but I have trod over, 
till I could find the Divil’s Punch Bowl, 
and the AgW Nist that is, and the Cave 
of Echoes, asleep* or awake—any how. 
Now, if your honour will gist plase to say 
where you wish to go.” 

“ I must ask that of the ladies,” replied 
sir Philip; “ I always follow their lead.” 

, Jlednmnd smiled, Hooked at the ladies, 
an$ said—“ Faith then, it is myself that 
und&stamls the rispict a brave man feels 
for a beautiful female, and there is no little 
pleasure in that same, though it makes the 
hearf sore, and keeps the eyes watching— 
och, Norah, ma chree! but I beg paldon; 
my thoughts, bad luck to them! are often 
fanning away with my manners, and now 
they should be waiting for your honour’s 
commands.” 

“ We wish,” said lady Stella* “ to visit 
the Cave of Echoes, and prove whether, as 
in most cases, report has not exaggerated 
its fame.” 
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Redmund led the way to their boat, 
and after a pleasant sail on the upper lake, 
the ladies agreed to partake of the refresh¬ 
ments they had brought wijh them, on a 
spot pointed out for its particular beauty 
by Redmund O’Neil. It was a verdant 
platform, formed by the exc ell ing hand, 
of nature, on^he side of dheof those mouifT 
tains that overtook the faify islands of the 
lake; a bank, covered with violets and 1 
wild thyme, served them for a seat, and a 
tiee, that sasmed coeval with the lake, 
spread its branches over them, forming» 
leafy canopy that defended them from tbe 
heat and glare of the sun; while their 
bower was rendered delightfully cool by ft 
cascade, that, falling down the mountain, 
at a few yards distance, gave Its ‘dear 
water to the lake, 

“ I should like to build a cottage on 
this charming spot,” said Mias Lambart, 
viewing with enraptyred eye* tbe prospect 
round her: “ nothing can be irfore pic¬ 
turesque than these mountains, or more 
beautiful than the ap|»earanee of these vast 
sheets of water, dimpling and sparkling in 
the sunbeams; and the islands seen from 
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this distance appear so fresh and verdant, 
they seem to realize all we have ever read 
of fairy land.” 

“ During the summer months,” replied 
lady Stella, “ I‘should have no objection 
to have my residence near the lakes, for 
then they present scenes of inviting 
bd&uty; but * n winter, when storms of 
sleet, snow and wind, are let loose, to ra¬ 
vage, destroy, and deform, 1 should rather 
be living in a populous city: I can picture 
to myself nothing more wild and appalling 
than Lough Lean, swollen, and covering, 
with its foaming and agitated waters, the 
deserted shore, where all is dreary and de- 
s6late, and the trees stripped of their foli¬ 
age,‘clash their naked branches, and groan 
in sympathy with the howling tempest.” 

“ You have drawn a most fearful win- 

• ter picture of Lough Lean, and, no doubt 

a correct one,” replied Miss Lambart; 

“ but in spite of w r ind, overflowing water, 

-and icicles, I should not have the smallest 

«► 

objection to pass a winter here, for I ad¬ 
mire natu.'e in all her changt s and seasons, 
and particularly like to contemplate her 
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when divested of her green robes and 
flowery garlands.” 

“ And if you were to pass a winter here,” 
said lady Stella, “ you might obtain the 
title of Lady of the Lake—»what an envi¬ 
able cognomen!" 

“ And in addition to ttiis^ distinction,” 
rejoined sir Philip, “ you might be consi¬ 
dered by the ignorant peasants^ fairy.” * 

“ So they did not attribute evil to me,” 

replied Miss Lambart, “ an opinion of 

that sort would never trouble me. But is 

• „ 

it not time we shopld seek the Cave of 
Echoes ?” 

Sir Philip beckoned to Redmund, who 
carried a Spanish guitar, a flute, and a 
portfolio; and though “ declining in the 
vale of years," he led the way up a steep 
and rugged rock, on the top of which was 
the Eagle’s Nest, or Cave of Echoes, with 
all the spirit and activity of youth. 

It would only be waste of time to attempt 
describing a spot that has so frequently 
employed the pen of the tourist, and the 
pencil of the artist; suffice it to say, that 
the exterior of the Eagle’s Nest &as thickly 

VOL. in. F 
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^matted with shamrock, honeysuckles, con- 
volvolus, and other creeping plants, that 
communicated their delicious perfume to 
the interior, which was of circular form, 
dry, s|nd capacious : the echo was indeed 
wonderful, and fhr exceeded the expecta¬ 
tion of its present visitors, who remember¬ 
ing that thyeir guide, who boasted himself 
a Veal descendant ‘from the fij-st king ol 
Ireland, was a bard, they requested him to 
sing, that “they might have the pleasure 
of hearing the echo repeat a native lay. 

Redinund O’Niel was not troubled with 
b&shfulness, and did not require much en¬ 
treaty ; he merely premised, that it was 
bad altogether to-sing wid a dry throat, 
and it was not himself sure that could be 
after*'gitting out an eligent thune, while 
his mouth wanted washing, from dust and 
heat, that was gist choking him. Having- 
allayed the thirst of which he complained. 
Redmund sang, witli a strong and mellow 
voice, a composition of his own. 

v 

“ Come wid me, Ivlona, my dear, 

To the lake so smooth and clear; 

Honour calls, T must obey. 

Though I could lor ever stay 

Wid thee, my heart’s true love. 
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M By the moon flint gild* the night. 

By the stars that shine so bright, 

Though I’m call'd to foreign there. 

I'll return when war is o’er, 

And thou ray bride ahull be. 

** Connor fought, and bravely too, 

This his mourning comrade* knew ; 

Ne’er to foe man would he yield. 

Vet he die#on battle field, 

Fur from hiariovo? and home. 

“ Must the soldier’s corse icm^n* 

Pale and bloody on^lu* plain? 
sTtab th( prowling wulfvbe there. 

Vultures ibul In* Heartstrings tear? 

That thrill’d with lt£]pf and love. 

° No, his comrade* dig Ins grave— 

Earth receives the you ligand brave; 

Field, on vrhlclwhc fought an 1 hied, 

J hou shall pilw>% soft Ids head. 

Who deeps a dreamless sleep. 

41 Wie n at home h.s comrades tell 
Ho a* brave Cun:.'** fonglit and fell. 

Wil-iT shrieking, Mona flew. 

Where she heard his last adieu, 

2k'side thy waves, Lough JLcan. 

“ Connor, love, in death 4’ n ‘ thine. 

My spirit shall thy spirit join; 

Lake, he thou ray bridal bed — 

Waters, close ahone my head— 

Poor Mona seeks her love. 

'* Luke LoughtLean, this mournful tale 
In thy islands shall prevail; 

Echo in her secret cave. 

Shall bewail the fuir and brave. 

With sadly-swelling note,” 

F 2 
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^Ana echo did repeat the note, in a variety 
of cadences, till, plaintive and low, it died 
away. 

Redmund received his due meed of 
praise, as author, composer, and singer; 
and Miss Lambal t, dropping into the full 
goblet, poured put by lady Stella, a small 
gold medal*, on which was engraved a 
harp, encirf’ed with shamrock,,-gracefully 
presented it to Redmund, with a compli- 
ihent to his genius, and thanks for the 
pleasure he had afforded them. 

The old man’s eyes sparkled with pride 
aild"pleasure; it was but seldom he touch¬ 
ed gold; yet it was not its value, but the 
idea that it was the meed of talent, that 
gratified him. Gratefully - thanking the 
beautiful donor, he begged to be permit¬ 
ted to kiss her hand, a favour she modestly 
granted. 

1 Redmund placed the medal in his breast', 
saying, proudly—“ It was thus in the halls 
of my fathers—the white hand of beauty 
rewarded the song of the bard; and I, sure 
the last and poorest of my race, have re¬ 
ceived honbur, which shall warm my heart 
and inspire many a strain of green Erin.” 
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Sir Philip Egerton now placed the gni 
tar before Miss Lajnbart, and requested 
she would invoke Echo. 

•“ Or provoke her,” replied Miss Lam- 
bart ; “ for it is long since* I attempted to 
sing, and I fear I shall make only discord.” 

“ Of that suffer us to»b$ the judges,” 
said lady Stella. 

M iss Laipbart struck, a few notes, and 
in a voice plaintive and sweet, gave the 
following canzonet:— 

'• Let, my lute, thy mimben flow, 

Like dew-drops rost-budr greeting; 

Hark, iu notci ssaoft and low, 

Kcliu thy strains repeating. 

'* Still viewless, yet tor ever near, 

Dost thou hide in yonder fountain! 

Soft, toy lute, her voice { hear, 

Sweet Echo of the mountain, 

" This is Echo’s favourite seat. 

Near where circling wnvA are dancing -, 

Here site dwells in green retreat. 

To natch the yellow moonbeams glancing,” 

• 

The melodious repetitions of the nymph 
of the cave rendered Miss Larqbart’s sing¬ 
ing more than ever delightful, who, to get 
rid of compliments and praise, which op¬ 
pressed her modesty, proposed to lady 
Stella sketching a view from the rock, 
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•from whence the broad-spreading Lough 
Lean, and its’beautiful emerald islets, were 
seen to much advantage. Quitting the 
cave, the fair friends seated themselves be¬ 
neath the rich-scented honeysuckles, and 
placing their d rawing-ihaterials before 
them, began -16 exercise their pencils in 
delineating the suhlime and majestic sce¬ 
nery with tvhich they were surrounded. 

« Sir Philip had just commenced reading 
a new poem, when Redmund, starting 
from a slumber in which he had been in- 
dylging, at the mouth "of the cave, looked 
round him anxiously, when seeing the la¬ 
dies, sitting Rt a little distance, quietly em¬ 
ployed, he exclaimed—Musha bothera¬ 
tion'..surely then it was nothing at all, 
and I was only gist draming about it.” 

Again he was laying his head on the 
.moss-covered stone, that had served him 
for a pillow, when sir Philip Egerton ask¬ 
ed—“ Of what were you dreaming O’Niel ?” 

“ The dreams of a gifted man like you 
must be worth hearing,” said lady Stella. 

“ Not a ,bit of it then, my lady,” replied 
Redmund; “ but if you ask me, sure then 
1 was draming that I heard a cry of mur- 
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ther; ami whist now, faith, and l t»eiave 
it was no dratnc altogether; for by th? 
cross of St. Patrick, I hear an outcry not 
much the odds of it.” 

The ladies threw dowp their pencils, 
and listened in alarm. Sir Philip, after a 
moment’s pause, said—“I certainly hoar 
voices below the rock.” 

“ Sure and 1 hearPht Dorgan and libry 
Phipps, our boatmen. Och, sure then the 
spalpec 11 s are not going to lave the ladies 
here upon the blakc rock all night, and 
clane row away from us." 

“ We must prevent that; follow.jno, 
O’Nicl,” said sirThilip; and they instantly 
began descending the j-oek. 

“ Well, really we are in a most roman¬ 
tic situation; left here alone on a’cloiul- 
capp’d hill—rock I mean,” said lady Stella; 

“ and though the cave i/reported to have 
afforded shelter to a saint, and to have 
been his residence for fifty years, as I am 
a sinner, I have jio inclination to remain 
in it a single night.” 

“ Nor I, even with you for my ctynpa- 
nion,” replied Miss I.arr.bart; “ for not 
even your charming spirits would chase 
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the alarm I should feel at being abroad af¬ 
ter sunset; my late terrible adventure has 
made me a coward, and I-” 

“ Hark!” interrupted lady Stella; “ 1 
hear sir Philip’s voice; he speaks loud, 
and seems expostulating. Have you cou¬ 
rage to attempt descending the rock with¬ 
out other assistance than mine ?” 

V I have couragte enough tp attempt 
leaving this wild spot,” said Miss Lambart, 
hastily closing her portfolio; “ let us in¬ 
stantly be gone.” 

With cautious steps the fair friends be¬ 
gan^ their dangerous descent. Having 
reached a ledge of the rock that offered 
safe footing, they stopped to take breath, 
and survey the precipitous path they had 
still tb encounter. Pear and impatience 
urged them to proceed, and they again 
pursued their dahgerous way, till, from a 
bend of the rock, they beheld a man' 
stretched on the sand's, apparently lifeless, 
near whom, sir Philip $gerton, a strange 
gentleman,* Redmund O’Niej, and the 
boatmen, were standing. 

“ Gracious Providence!” exclaimed Miss 
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Lambart, “ some dreadful accident hashap 
pened !” 

“ Which has, I fear, occasioned death,” 
replied lady Stella. 

“ Let us hope better,” said Miss Lam- 
bart; “ it may only be a suspension of 
sense.” 

“If so,” resumed lajly Stella, “ my vo¬ 
latile salts'Yuight be useful. Dear Ada, 
how pale you look ! Be careful how you 
place your foot. How thankful I am sir 
Philip sees us, and is coming with O’Niel 
to our assistance.” 

Sir Philip Egertoii informed the ladJPs, 
that having climbed a rock, to take a 
sketch of the Eagle’s Nest, a stone had 
given way, bendlih the foot of the gentle¬ 
man who Jay on the sands; and tfiat in 
falling from a great height, he had broken 
his right arm, and sprained and much la¬ 
cerated one of his legs.—“ But he is not 
dead,” said sir Philip; “ he has merely 
fainted from excessive pain.” 

This intelligence in some measure re¬ 
lieved the alarm of the ladies; they has¬ 
tened forward, to render what assistance 
f 3 
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1 lay in their power, and had soon the satis¬ 
faction to see the stvanger open his eyes, 
as Miss Lambart held the volatile salts to 
his nose, and lady Stella bathed his tem¬ 
ples and his hands with some pure water, 
brought by Redmund from a little cas¬ 
cade that fell* down the side of the rock 
from which' the unfortunate gentleman 
had fallen! 

In a sliprt time his senses were restored 
—and with a faint smile he apologized for 
the trouble he was giving, and expressed 
hjs gratitude to the ladies for their ami¬ 
able concern and assistance. 

In the mean time, his friend had an¬ 
nounced himself to sir Philip Egerton as 
colonel Wingfield, and ms wounded friend 
as Ma Dorrington, nephew to the earl of 
Woodville. 

With some difficulty, owing to the awk¬ 
wardness of the boatmen, Mr. Dorrington 
was safely conveyed to bis loggings at the 
Grove Cottage, pleasantly situated near 
the base of the Mangerton Mountain; and 
surgical assistance being immediately sent 
for, sir Philip remained with the strangers, 
to ascertain the nature and extent of the 
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injury the young man had sustained, an <4 
the opinion pronounced on his arm and 
leg, botli being much swollen and inflamed. 

The ladies pursued their way home* 
ward, greatly interested by the appear¬ 
ance, and affected by the situation of Mr. 
Dorrington, who bore his*syfferings with 
uncomplaining patience and/ortitude. 

Lady Stella spoke of tjie finaperson find 
gentlemanly manner of colonel Wingfield 
in just commendation; but Miss Lam- 
bart’s attention had been .entirely engaged 
by his disabled friend, whose countenance, 
though pale and. ex'pressive of agony, Tfns, 
she thought, the handsomest she had ever 
seen; the deep grey*of his fine-formed 
eyes, shaded by long dark lashes, the rich 
clustering hair, that hung on his.marble 
forehead, with, the Grecian mould of his 
head, had impressed on her memory an 
image never to be forgotten ; but the ex-* 
treme delicacy of her mind prevented her 
expressing an opinion of his person; she 
thought the sufferings of the young gen¬ 
tleman ought alone to occupy her atten¬ 
tion, and that to haw suffered her eyes to 
examine his features, betrayed a want of 
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proper feeling and humanity; and she 
said, what was actually true, that she did 
not think she should know colonel Wing¬ 
field again, if she was to meet him, the 
terrible situation of his friend had so alarm¬ 
ed her. 

The return of sir Philip was delayed till 
after the carriage came for Miss Lambart, 
wh© bade l^dy Stella' good night,'With such 
uneasy sensations, and with so anxious a 
Trish to leafn the state of Mr. Dorrington, 
that while relating, on her return home, 
the accident that had, befallen him, she 
fainted, and was obliged to retire to bed, 
where she remained the whole of the fol¬ 
lowing day, in a state of nervous irritabi¬ 
lity, which the baroness Wandesford at¬ 
tributed to the recollection of her own re¬ 
cent sufferings, and almost miraculous es¬ 
cape from death.* 

‘ The presence of lady Stella Egerton 
proved of much more efficagy than the 
medicines prescribed by. her physician, for 
she brought the pleasing and renovating 
intelligence that Mr. Dorrington was do¬ 
ing well, arfd was noiflikely to suffer more 
than temporary pain and confinement from 
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his accident; that he had made ifianjr anc^ 
particular inquiries ^fter the ladies, to 
whose care and humanity he was so much 
obliged; and expressed the hope, that be- 
• fore long he should be able to offer them 
his grateful thanks in person. 

From this time Miss Lembart’s health 
i m proved. She heard daily J;hat Mr, Dor- 
rington wks,going on wejl; he Jiad luckily 
escaped fever, and a naturally fine consti¬ 
tution, with temperate habits/and a pa* 
tient and good temper, ^ promised to re¬ 
lease him from confinement, much sooner 
• ban was usual in similar cases. 

During sir Philip Egerton’s visits to the 
young stranger, he learned that he was an 
Englishman of high and ancient family, 
the only child of a widowed mother, and 
the Jieir to splendid estates; that his un¬ 
cle, the earl of Woodville,* had also an only 
child, a daughter, whom he was desirous 
should ma*ry his nephew, Lionel Dor- 
rington; but the cousins, though extreme¬ 
ly friendly, were by no means inclined to 
fall in love with each other. In project¬ 
ing matrimonial alliances, it seldom hap¬ 
pens that parents and children hold the 
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jsame opinions; the former are solely in¬ 
fluenced by interested motives, while the 
latter are apt to think love an ingredient 
necessary to happiness. Lady Mary Dor- 
rington regarded her cousin Lionel as a 
brother, but she had chosen colonel Wing¬ 
field for her,husband; he was the appro¬ 
ved and beloved of her heart; and with a 
candour tlv't did honour to her 'principles, 
she had made her cousin the confidant of 
"her attachment, and determination to be¬ 
stow her fair hand, and fifty thousand 
pounds, a fortune at her own disposal, on 
thd*gallant soldier, as soon as she was of 
age, to which she wanted something less 
than a year. And ‘what was this piece of 
family history to Miss Lambart, that she 
should feel her cheeks glow and her heart 
palpitate, as she heard that his beautiful 
and accomplished relation had failed to in¬ 
spire the bosom of Mr. Dorrington with 
sentiments warmer than friendship and 
esteem, and that he had* declared his abso¬ 
lute resolve to remain single, till he met a fe¬ 
male of similar tastes with his own-one who 
would prefer the comffany of her husband, 
and the society of virtuous sensible friends, 
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in elegant retirement, to all the parade'fcinj 
frivolous amusements of fashionable life. 
Alas, poor Ada! all she heard of the prin¬ 
ciples, temper, and tastes of Lionel Dor- 
rington, only served to *add grace and 
beauty to the portrait she unconsciously 
inshrined in her heart: vnpst constantly 
and fervently did she, put jap prayers for 
his recovery—most anxiously look forward 
to the time when he should be able to quit 
his bedchamber, and receive the visit sir 
Philip Egerton had promised lady Stella 
and herself should pay him. But this 
pleasure, so ardently wished, Miss T7am- 
bart was not fated to enjoy; for the rest¬ 
less spirit of the do\va*ger countess of Van- 
deleur had become weary of the sublime 
lakes of Killamey; and remembering that 
lordvNeagle was now a rich man, and iiad 
expressed much admiration of Miss Lam- 
bart, the project of uniting them took 
possession t>f her brain; she knew her son 
and lord Neagle Hbd never beeq very warm 
friends, and she determined, if possible, 
to revenge Alfred’s mesalliance, and dis¬ 
appoint any hope he might entertain of 
the future, by promoting, by every means 
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jjjHaer power, a marriage between lord 
Neagle and Miss Larpbart, and chiefly be¬ 
cause she was certain her son disliked the 
well-regulated temper and prudent habits 
of bis lordship, *and wished to keep Miss 
Lambart unmarried. 

The watchful affection of the baroness 
Wandesford had observed a change in the 
spirits of h°r beloved Ada: she frequently 
detected a smothered sigh, and felt alar- 
‘med at the’fluctuating bloom of her cheek. 
It was her intention to propose a change 
of scene; and she was easily persuaded to 
quit Lough Lean, the air of which she be¬ 
lieved did not agree witii the delicate state 
of Miss Lambart’s litealth: the wily dowa¬ 
ger eagerly seized on tins idea, and pro¬ 
posed their going to Antrim, pretending 
she was desirous to see an estate lord Pon- 
sonby had said was on sale, and which a 
friend of hers had a wish to purchase. 

The unsuspicious baroness - was com¬ 
pletely deceived by this plausible tale; she 
had no idea that the dowager was'scheming 
to meet lord Neagle, who was there, stay¬ 
ing with a friend, for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing excursions to the places worthy of note 
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in the county of Antrim. The *H5wag|r 
had no acquaintance with the family where 
lord Neagle was staying; but this did not 
discourage her; there was no doubt of 
their meeting, and nothing jvas more like¬ 
ly to happen, than an attachment between 
persons of such congenial minds as Miss 
Lambart and his lordship. 

The doTva^er counted of Vandeleur Ijpd 
always been fond of maleh-malTing, and 
»he now felt the excitement stronger than 
ever, for she had revenge to gratify. To 
Miss Lambart she spoke of the petrifying 
waters of Lough T^agh and of the stu¬ 
pendous pillars of the Giant’s Causeway, 
and was disappointed' to find her descrip¬ 
tions were listened to with indifference; 
mi fact. Miss Lambnrt’s thoughts had not 
t>ecn given to the wonders of the bounty 
of Amfrim—they were wandering to the 
Grove Cottage, and the more interesting. 
invalid, Lionel Dorrthgton. Hut deter¬ 
mined not to suffer her plans to be de¬ 
feated by trifling obstacles, the artful dowa¬ 
ger alarmed the apprehensions of the ba¬ 
roness, by continually speaking of Ada’s 
altered appearance, her loss of appetite, 
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languid spirits, till the venerable and 
amiable lady conceived it to be her duty 
to remove the beloved child as speedily as 
possible from Lough Lean, believing the 
air too keen for the delicate flower, which 
she was persuaded by the dowager looked 
every day les«j blooming. 

Miss Lamb, rt lmd indeed become more 

% 

silent than usual, for her memory was con¬ 
tinually picturing the expressive eyes and 
glossy raVcn curls that clustered on the 
lofty polished forehead of Lionel Dorring- 
ton; she sighed heavily and frequently at 
the. recollection of hrs suffeiings, and at 
the certainty that when able to travel he 
would depart fot England; and a still 
deeper and more regretful sigh followed 
the probability that she should nev er see 
him more. Adi wondered at her own 
sorrowful feelings, for she was artfes and 
inexperienced, and too innocent even to 
suspect that her heart was agitated by love; 
she had read and heard of first impressions, 
but it wafc only when the dowager named 
the day for their removal from Lough 
Lean, that the anguish she felt at the idea 
of departing without seeing Mr. Dorring- 
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ton, without expressing to him he? wi5!»a$ 
for his perfect recovery, made her sensible 
that he had inspired love, her first, and, 
she'believed, eternal love: but confusion 
and regret did not deprive the youthful 
Ada of prudence and self-control; she re¬ 
membered Mr. Dorringtos # and herself 
were of different countries v strangers to 
each other; ond though Jic haiL declared 
his heart at that time free from tender im¬ 
pressions, it was not likely it would long 
remain disengaged; the females of Eng¬ 
land were celebrated for their beauty, and 
doubtless he would ‘select a bride froirrhis 
own fair countrywomen, with whom he 
would live beloved, loving, and happy.— 

“ And I,” said Ada, wiping away the tears 
that gushed from her eyes, “ 1 must‘teach 
mysej£ the hard lesson to forget, having 
nothing to hope; 1 must‘struggle against 
a weakness that I blush to acknowledge,* 
even to myself-—a weakness that all the 
world would condemn, and most of all my 
revered monitress, who, w hile she pitied* 
would assuredly despise the folly of a* heart 
that yielded itself to unsolicited love." 

Full of the virtuous and wise resolve tp 
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^pfcfiterate every record pf her imprudent 
passion for Lionel Porrington, she destroy¬ 
ed a miniature of him she had painted 
from memory.—“ It is certainly a likeness,” 
said she; “ the beautiful eyes, the rich 
curls, and the mouth, with its sweet smile! 
But go, I wifi not retain this resemblance, 
to keep alive the memory of him I shall 
meet nqjnore, ^of him that,pr(idence and 
delicacy bid me forget.” 

The hfcart of Miss Lambart was pain¬ 
fully tried when she took leave of her 
friends, sir Philip and lady Stella Egerton, 
fo*»with them she fouifd colonel Wingfield; 
and it was not without difficulty she com¬ 
manded composure sufficient to leave with 
him her wishes for the perfect recovery of 
his friend. But hers was the triumph of 
modesty and propriety; for she bade her 
friends farewell! without betraying the an¬ 
guish of her feelings, or giving them rea¬ 
son to suspect the state of her heart. 

Miss Lambart was aware that she had 
always been regarded by the- baroness 
Wandesford with the tenderest solicitude, 
and fearfdl of giving her alarm and un¬ 
easiness, she strove to appear cheerful, and 
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take interest in the various natural* curi¬ 
osities with which the county of Antrim 
abounds; but while a* smile was on her 
' lip, her bosom felt all the misery of secret 
and hopeless passion. 

* The dowager countess oftVandeleur had 
expected to find lord Neagle at Antrim, 
but, to her extreme disappointment, she 
learned that he was absent rfith a bridal 
party at Carrftkfergus; bift as Miss Lam- 
bart’s health was to be considered the grand 
influencer of all their movements, short 
rides and walks were taken daily: they 
had visited the celebrated lake of Loqgh 
Neagh, where a ragged cicerone, with a 
rich national brogue, and.ludicrous gravity, 
narrated one of the many legends attached 
to the petrifying qualities of the lake.# 

“ Sure then,” said Grady Bagwell, “ it 
was my own grandmoderis great grand- 
fader as saw wid his own eyes, they two 
twins go down to wash in the lough, and 
did not they but gist dip their feet into 
the water, to feel whether or not it was 
warmer in the morning than it was at 
night, and all in a moment did* not their 
ten toes turn to hard stone? By saint 
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f?atri»k, they did that same; and the two 
twins went stones to their graves.” 

“ This is a most marvellous story indeed, 
my friend,” observed the dowager eountess. 

“ Och sure, and nobody will be after 
denying that*”,said Grady; “ but then it 
is nothing at all at all to what my grand- 
moder used* tt> tell happened in her young 
days, when 1 oats laiiing on Lopgh Neagh 
were tuTTied into stone alto^ther, and the 
men thaf rowed them, and the oars in 
their hands, gist one and the other; well 
then, it w as an awful sight to see that same : 
but after the good fader Mulligan, who 
desarvtd to be made a.saint by his holi¬ 
ness the pope, any how—after the good 
fader Mulligan had prayed on his bare 
kne^s, by the side of the lough, to saint 
Patriok and saint Dennis, the waters never 
harmed Christian people any more; trhough, 
bad manners to their ugly ways! they still 
shew what they could do, if they durst, in 
the old w ay of transmogrify Png.” 

Miss jUnnbart found much amusement 
in listening to Grady Bagwell’s miraculous 
hyperbole?, which she rewarded by pur¬ 
chasing from him some trifling petrifactions. 
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An affected indisposition of whioh th<* 
dowager complained, together with a heav^ 
fall of rain, confined htrself and travelling 
companions to the house near a fortnight, 
a dull and most distressing petiod to Miss 
Lambart, whose thoughts,* deprived of 
other subjects to employ and entertain 
them, returned to the sad but delightful 
remembrance of Lionel Jlorcington ; most 
anxiously did* she wish to'hcar ffbm la’ly 
Stella Kgcrton, that she might, learn the 
state of his health, and whether lie had 
made any inquiries after her, or expressed 
disappointment at ijot receiving her pro¬ 
mised visit. 

Love has ever been found an ingenious 
and subtle tormentor. Miss Lambart had 
latterly taken more exercise than qsual, 
and it had acted on her delicate frame like 
a gentle opiate ; she had qpjoyed tranquil 
and refreshing sleep, and she fancied her 
imprudent passion subdued; but her im¬ 
patience to hear from her friend, lady Stella 
Egerton, and her ‘anxiety to kpow whe¬ 
ther she was remembered by Mr. Dor- 
rington, convinced her that h§ stiiT held 
an unshaken ascendency over her heart; 
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Smj that to learn he had forgotten, or spo¬ 
ken of her with indifference, would deeply 
wound her pride, ahd add misery to the 
painful certainty that they were separated 

to meet no fhore. 

• * , 

But this pang she was spared—the next 
post brought the anxiously-expected letter 
from lady ■Sb'lla, who assured her that 
Mr. Dorrington bad expressed^much re¬ 
gret, when informed that she had left Kil- 
larney before he had paid her his personal 
thanks. 

The heart of* Ada throbbed with plea¬ 
sure, as she read the assurance that she 
was not forgotten; but the sparkle of her 
eye was quenched in tears, when she came 
to the next sentence—“ Sir Philip and 
myself are delighted with this charming 
young* man, and sincerely regret that co¬ 
lonel Wingfield’s military affairs compel 
him to return to England, and, of course, 
his friend Mr. Dorrington.”—“ Whom 
may Heaven protect and bless, wherever 
he goes!”• said Ada; “ I shall.never see 
him again, but may he be happy!” 

For some time her tears prevented her 
reading what followed:—“ Colonel Wing- 
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field, I suspect, is anxious to retur a^jo 
lady Mary Dorrington; his friend is sorry 
to be hurried from frcland so suddenly; 
but he tells me he will visit our Emerald 
Isle again, for the express.piurpose of be¬ 
ing introduced to Miss Lambart, to whom 
he owes so much gratitude, and of whose 
beauty, accomplishments, Jlnd amiable 
qualities','he has heard aueb^ifirh commen¬ 
dation.” 

“Oh that he may return!” «aid Ada; 
“ but no, I must not, dare not hope it— 
a thousand circumstances Ynay arise to pre¬ 
vent his present intention. In his awn 
country he will ftieet friends, in whose so¬ 
ciety he will forget thjjt Ada exists—no, 
no, he will never return to Ireland.” 

The dowager countess of Vandeleur 
grew tired of acting indisposition ; her sole 
companions, the baroness IVaudesford and 
Miss Lambart, were not calculated to re¬ 
move the ennui that ^he laboured under. 
Lord Neagle was # still at Carrickfergus; 
but the weather had cleared up, the sun 
shone, and the dowager thought the^fresh 
air would brace her nerves; and she pro- 
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an excursion to the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way. 

By Miss Lambart' this magnificent co¬ 
lonnade was beheld with astonishment and 
admiration; and as she gazed, she repeated 
to herself— 


| 'inple, rear'd by Nature, 

Proclaims her G »H, with mute eloquence speaks 
To the unlit licVjr’s heard, awakens 
In its tnrk recesses feelings of nwo, 

Reverence, and admiration. Here 

Let the atheist pause ; and while his eye 

Measures the beuutilul symmetry of 

These lofty pillars, over which ages 

Have pass’d, anti'time’s destiuctive wing has swept, 

Uninjuring, let him confess'that chance 

Could not rtnr structure so magnificent, 

So grand, stupendous, and Mihifmc; lieu o< 

His pioud heart iiumbhd, let him ripcntant, 

Renounce the fallacies that base thluded 
And misled Ids reason : let him believe, 
i nd own the power ol his Crtator ; 

PitV*tratc in the dust, adore ami worship. 

Acknowledging the existence, wisdom. 

And majesty of Him, who out ot chaos 
('ailed the universe, with all the glories, 

Wonders, and beauties it contains. 

Miss Lambart seated herself to make a 
drawing of this grand architecture of na¬ 
ture ^ and so absorbing grew her subject, 
that she became silent. Not wishing to 
interrupt an employment in which she 
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seemed so deeply interested, the barollfest 
took the offered arm of the dowager coun¬ 
tess, who led her to a short distance on the 
seashore.—“ The sun dazzles my eyes," 
said the baroness; “ but if I am not mis- 
taken, that vessel moves this way.” 

“It is a yacht,” replied .the dowager; 
“ no doubt some party areon an excursion 
of pleasure*; there secure a gieat many 
persons, male and female, on deck. I 
protest a gentleman bows to us—I hope it 
may prove an acquaintance we can with 
propriety acknowledge.” 

“ For Miss hart’s sake,” '•aid* the 
baroness, “ I am happy to perceive they 
steer this way, and I hope the ladies are 
characters we can associate with, lor the 
poor child has but a dull life of it, with only 
ourselves for companions, we w ho are so 
far advanced beyond her own age.” 

This observation di<j not at all please the 
dowager, but she did not choose to appear 
offended. The baroness of f\ r ai.desford 
was certainly an old woman, avowedly so; 
but for herself, she had but just,attalfied a 
certain age, possessed a fine person, and 
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rhS3 been complimented on her fascinating 
manners, and her superior understanding, 
till she was persuaded, though not quite 
as young as Ada, who was little more than 
a child, she was,herself a companion en¬ 
dowed with attractions sufficiently bril¬ 
liant to render other society of no conse¬ 
quence, farther than serving as a foil to 
shew off her own'wit and elegance to more 
advantage,, or to assist her schemes of 
aggrandizement. 

While the dowager was endeavouring 
to swallow the offensive remark on her 
age, her venerable friend \yas watching the 
progress of the yacht, which as it neared 
the shore, she perceived had throe ladies 
seated on the deck.—“ I could very well 
have dispensed with their company,” said 
the dowager, wljo had recognised the ho¬ 
nourable Mrs. Carleton and Miss Belmont; 
“ but as I see lord .Neagle is one of the 
party, for his sake 1 shall be civil to the 
rest.” 

This resolution had not been many mi¬ 
nutes taken, when the gentlemen assisted 
the ladies on shore. Lord Neagle intro¬ 
duced his friend, sir Horace Clare, and the 
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honourable Mr. Carleton; and the fta». 
roness, taking the hind of Miss Ogle, pre¬ 
sented her to the dowager, whose stately 
manner would have disconcerted many; 
but the young lady, like her brother sir 
Harry, had too good an opinion of herself 
to be mortified at a reception that was 
coldly polite. The baropess of Wandes- 
ford seemSd gratified, and exjfi-essetl her 
pleasure at making the acquaintance of sir. 
Horace Clare, from remembrance of the 
friendship that had formerly subsisted be¬ 
tween his grandmother and herself; nor 
was the dowager less gracious in her re¬ 
ception of him, because she was certain he 
was a man of family, and possessed estates 
in Scotland and Ireland, that produced an 
income sufficient to render him of' conse¬ 
quence even in her eyes.. 

The ladies made earnest and kind in¬ 
quiries after Miss Lambart; the dowager, 
who saw the policy of putting on the 
affable, immediately led the .way to the 
spot where Ada sat, still employed with 
her pencil. Much congratulation took 
place; Miss Belmont and Miss Lambart 
were sincerely pleased at again meeting 
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-each other; while Miss Ogle, who talked 
much of the prodigious happiness she en¬ 
joyed in meeting dear Miss Lambart so 
unexpectedly, was the only person who 
regretted the chance that had brought 
them together. 

At the suggestion o f Mr. Carleton, pro¬ 
visions were brought from the yacht, and 
added to' the repast the servants of the 
baroness were spreading; and the joyous 
party, seated amid the pillars of the Giant’s 
Causeway, partook of refreshment, to which 
the healthful sea-breeze gave appetite, 
while cheerfulness and good humour be¬ 
stowed zest the most delicious. Yet 
among this seemingly happy group, there 
certainly sat two persons who Were far 
from feeling the enjoyment their smiles 
expressed ; the dowager countess was dis¬ 
satisfied with the conduct of lord Neagle, 
whose attention to Miss Belmont made 
her repent her journey to Antrim; for it 
was evident to her that his lordship’s sen¬ 
timents had undergone a<change,'and that 
Miss Belmcnt had superseded Miss Lam¬ 
bart in his regard. This was a mortifying 
disappointment, and was only softened by 
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but she was not to his taste; her want of 
^fortune, would, with‘him, have been no 
objection; but she had been brought up 
under the eye of an artful, scheming mo¬ 
ther, and, like that mother,*was all decep¬ 
tion, selfish, and unprincipled; and there¬ 
fore it was impossible she shauld touch his 
heart, except with compassion, or raise any 
other wished than for an amendment* of 
her principles and her circumstances. 

While sitting under the basaltic pillars 
of the Giant s Causeway, sir Horace Clare 
thought Miss Lanqbart the most lovely 
and elegant female he had ever seen; tfiere 
was grace in every attitude, and beauty in 
every movement: in his eyes, her face 
and form were the perfection of fe/nale 
loveliness; and his heartfelt that one smile 
—one approving look of hers, would bind 
it in captivity for ever. 

Miss Lambart blushed when she en¬ 
countered the gaze of sir Horace, and the 
modest suffusion heightened her.beauty. 

Miss Ogle, watching the direction of 
his eyes, became envious and jgalouf; for 
she saw that the charms of Miss Lambart 
had, in one short hour, made an impression 
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on a heart, 1 which had for weeks remained 
invulnerable, to all her allurements, and at¬ 
tractions. At table he used to be atten¬ 
tive, but now he appeared to forget her 
entirely: Ijer pride was mortified, and she 
tried to engage his notice, by speaking of 
the swiftneg* of his yacht, which he had 
named the Sea Nymph. This w„p indeed 
a fhvourite thetne; but a new object en¬ 
grossed the thoughts of sir Horace, and he 
remained silent; while lord Neagle and 
Mr. Carleton echoed Miss Ogle’s commen¬ 
dation of the elegant'construetion, aecom- 
mo'dations, and speed of the Sea Nymph, 
then anchored within a cable’s length of 
the shore. 

The sublime expanse of the blue unruf¬ 
fled qccan, on which sails, approaching 
from the distant horizon, appeared like ho¬ 
vering white-winged gulls, and the majestic 
range of pillars, extending along the shore, 
as far as the eye could reach, had so often 
and so successfully employed the pencil of 
the artist, that it was with unaffected re¬ 
luctance Miss Lambartwas prevailed upon 
to produce the sketch she had taken. 
Gallantry and politeness would have com- 
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pelled the praise ©f the gentlemen, had 
the attempted delineation been ever so in¬ 
different ; but tins was not the case—Miss 
Lainbart’s pencil was guided by genius and 
directed by taste:—the' sketch was true 
to nature, and it obtained the admiration 
it deserved, particularly frqpi sir Horace 
Clare, who viewed it with the correct eye 
of an artist and having -pointed, out its 
excelling points, declared, when finished, 
it would be a gem worthy the "cabinet of 
a prince. 

M iss Ogle possessed very few accom¬ 
plishments; she co’uld neither paint* nor 
draw, and she saw the castle her mother 
had been building melt into air; she was 
convinced—painfully convinced, that the 
hand and fortune of sir Horace Clan* were 
not destined for her; a younger and a 
fairer one had stepped between her and 
her hopes, and she was ready to exclaim? 
with the elfin page, “ Lost, lost , lost !" 

The honourable Mr. Carleton, who, 
though he greatly admired, was* in reality, 
no connoisseur in drawing or painting; had 
been busily tracing, with his* penknife, 
letters on a large tempting apple, while 
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sir Horace Clare was pointing out the very 
correct perspective,, in Miss Lambart’s 
sketch. Having completed his work, Mr. 
Carleton presented the apple to Miss Lbm- 
bart, who, with a deep blush, read the in¬ 
scription “ For the fairest,” cut in the 
rind. 

“ No one,” said Mr. Carleton, bowing 
with an. air of s gallantry, andoglancing to¬ 
wards sir Horace, “ will deny me the cre¬ 
dit of being perfectly correct in my appro¬ 
priation.” 

“ Assuredly not,” replied sir Horace, 
wliGidiad read the inscription. 

But Miss Lambart, neither flattered nor 
pleased to be so distinguished, gracefully 
and modestly returned the apple to the 
fruit-basket, placing it opposite to Miss 
Belmont. 

Miss Ogle tried to smile, but the frown 
s»n her brow contradicted the curve of 
her lip. 

Lord Noel saw she was displeased, and 
said, “ To'prevent the approach‘of discord, 
I mow that the apple be divided.” 

“ It is a wise and just proposition,” re¬ 
plied the baroness Wandesford, “ and be- 
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ing the oldest of the party, I will take 
upon myself to prevent contention.” She 
then deliberately divided the apple iuto 
six equal parts, which being handed round 
to the ladie s, she took her share, observing, 
with a good-natured smile, I am a wo¬ 
man, and though fallen into * the scar and 
yellow leaf,' not without the vanity of nay 
sex—unwilling to resign my claim to 
beauty. 

“ The apple we are eating,” §aid Miss 
Belmont, “ was gathered yesterday in the 
Garden of Eden, where every object seem¬ 
ed in peifect harn/ony— never did my 
eyes behold so delightful a spot.” 

“ It is in truth worthy of the praise you 
bestow upon it,” replied the honourable 
Mrs. Carleton. 

“ Where poetry and painting might de¬ 
light to fix their residency,” rejoined lord 
Neagle, “ certain to find inexhaustible 
subjects for the exorcise of their powers.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Ogle, fixing her eyes 
on sir Horace Clare, and affecting to 
smother a sigh; “ and where 11 ope might 
gather roses, to wither on the al\gr of*dis- 
appointment.” 
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“ As sure as fate, Miss Ogle is in love," 
exclaimed 3$r. Carleton; “ nothing but 
hopeless pafslon .could possibly convert a 
merry girl ’into a grave sentimentalist: 
poor thing! poor thing! I pity your case; 
but keep up your spirits; disappointments 
of this sort are seldom fatal—you may find 
another Edcii.” 

Miss Ogle intended to be dignified, but 
she hacl not features for it, and she only 
looked spiteful, as she protested she did 
not understand Mr. Carleton: it was time 
enough for her-to think of love; when she 
spoke of disappointment, it was not in 
allusion to any feelings of her own, for she 
must say she had found Eden, as he was 
pleased to call it, a very charming pleasant 
place, and lady Clare so particularly kind 
and obliging.—" I am sure I shall never 
forget,” continued she, “ how extremely 
. happy I have been, no. ever cease to re¬ 
gret-” 

" You could not remain there all your 
life,” interrupted Mr.* Carleton. “ I be¬ 
lieve you—indeed 1 do, Miss Ogle.” 

‘‘"Eie, .Mr. Carleton, how can you be 
so teasing!” said his lady. “ Though Miss 
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Ogle may be sorry tofeate the delightful 
residence of kind friends, it does not fol¬ 
low that she should wish to spend her life 
fhere.” 

“It would by no means, derogate from 
her taste,’’^replied Mr. Cdrieton, “ was she 
to cherish wrch a wish; for there, as in the 
enchanted vale of Shadaski, 

' Tl(*()iiliiy fruit* ail rT|x' invite— 

The gu»lnng fountain yk'tdx delight, 

■As on it* marge you rove, 

Bright fiowera expand, thick grove, ajlpcar, 

Where you may fragrant altar* rear 
To?lnemh!ii|i and to !ove.’i 
• 

Miss Lambart looked the curiosity she 
was too diffidentto express; but the dowa¬ 
ger countess of Vandelenr, wlfo felt no 
such embarrassing restraint, immediately 
asked—“ And where is this same land of 
delights—this paradise, to bo found?” 

“At the short distanc'd of about four 
miles from this,” replied sir Horace Clare,- 
eagerly; “ I am well acquainted with the 
spot, and all its gearings, and shall lie 
most proud and happy if you will permit 
me to pilot you thither.” 

Miss Ogle bit her lip till it bled, as the 
VOL. III. H 
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dowager resumed—“ If the baroness Wan- 
desford approves, an/1 has no objection -to 
be on the water after sunset, and thinks 
she will not be too much fatigued, I con¬ 
fess I should like .to explore the beauties 
of this celebrated Eden.” 

The amiable baro.iess read,'"'or fancied 
she read, a similar inclination in the ex¬ 
pressive*, countenance of Ada^panct always 
forgetful of her own infirmities, when they 
interfered'with that beloved one’s gratifi¬ 
cation, she promptly repliecU—“ Among 
the many wonfiers attributed to Lough 
Nesgh, it possesses thfe power of renova¬ 
tion, for I certainly feel'unusually strong 
and active; so much so, that I am almost 
persuaded to believe I atn growing young 
agaih: at any rate, I can still enjoy the 
moonlit sea on a fine summer evening, and 
am quite able and desirous to be one of 
- the party to Eden.” 

The honourable Mr. Carleton looked up 
at the sun, and was about to make some 
remark, Vhich sir Horace prevented, by 
plating his finger significantly on his lip; 
and desiring him and lord Neagle to take 
care of the ladies, he hurried forwards, to 
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make the well-understood signal for sail¬ 
ing to the crew on ^oard the yaiht. Pre¬ 
sently a boat approached the shore, in 
which the whole party, without difficulty, 
or danger of accident,* Reached the little 
vessel, aud were accommodated with' seats 
on deck: the sails were sgread, to catch 
the light breeze, and the yacht, like a 
creature o41ifc, bouncled over tbe Spark¬ 
ling waves. Sir Horace Clare looked to 
great advantage as he trod the'deck of his 
vessel, and gave orders to her crew, fine 
healthy young me®, who obeyed his com¬ 
mands with the chfccrful alacrity of willing 
spirits. The yacht was steered* as sir 
Horace directed, towards Carrickfcrgus, 
till they came near to a cluster of rocks, 
which having doubled, they entered a 
narrow but deep river.—“ You are no 
longeron salt water, ladie#,” said the young 
commander; “ this is theriver Logan,the 
winding course of winch will, in less than 
half an hour bring us to our destined haven.” 

Miss Lambart had been srf delighted 
with tbe little voyage, that she wa»«sorry 
to hear it was to terminate to loon. The 
H * 
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venerable baroness saw the fresh bloom on 
Ada’s cheek, and mentally rejoiced that 
no selfish consideration of hers had depri r 
ved her of the pleasure which the smile On 
her lip and the sparkle of her eye evinced. 
Every one felt and expressed their gratifi¬ 
cation with sincerity, except Miss Ogle, 
who was secretly angry and jealous, and 
the dowager countess of Vandideur, who 
had a double cause for discontent; in the 
first place,' she had been accustomed to 
undivided homage; but on board the Sea 
Nymph she was out of her sphere, and 
found that more attention was paid to the 
young ladies than herself: she also sus¬ 
pected there was an engagement between 
Miss Belmont and lord Neagle, and that 
her scheme of marrying Miss Lambart to 
his lordship would prove a failure. These 
thoughts had rendered her insensible to 
the sunny brightness of the weather, the 
refreshing breeze, and the beauty of the 
rippling water, over which the Sea 
Nymph, Spreading her white pinions, flew 
with a grace and steadiness of motion, that 
seemed incredible to those unaccustomed 
to travel the unseen paths of the deep. 
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“ I love music on the water,” said M«s 
Belmont; “and am sorry there are no 
instruments on board.” 

' “ I t was a strange piece of forgetfulness 
of mine,” replied sir Horaee. 

“ Which you must makegood, by sing¬ 
ing us the song you wrote, ^pd lady Clare 
composed," said Mrs.^Carleton. 

Sir Iloirtce bowed, said a lady’s •com¬ 
mands were not to be disputed; and he 
commenced, in a rich manly voice, a song 
in praise of his yacht— 

Like curlew o’er^bu watery waste, 

.My a Nyjnjili breasts the angry pile ; 

She needs nut wintera howling biuM, 

U:j, <*11 ihe flics nur Rachel** sail. 

My Sea Nymph, at the dawn ol day, 

LMh ’Me misty billows tide; 

\,.d <si:iiks ami rtauces it) the ray, 

i f;at rube- with gold the rippling tide. 

A thirl tlte stark-.- gloom of rnght, 

?4\ Nwuph her wings will never fold; 

O'er juthie.N* waves six* takes her flight, 
and swill her way will hoid, 

A a ay, i way, my* Sea Nymph flies. 

Anti in<.k*, and aewr*, us I command, 

i’iii site ■'.! peaceful harbour spin, 

Aud .char* on her waster** iaod.” ( 


The countess dowager was the only per- 
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son who did not applaud the singer, and 
allow that the praises .lie bestowed on his 
Sea Nymph were merited: she was heartily 
tired of the water, the yacht, and lifer 
companions; aitd when anchored near a 
flight of marble steps, she mentally vowed 
to return by ^vod, and never again to make 
one in a party of young ladies. 

Having ascended the steps, '1‘hey enter¬ 
ed a neat cottage, where they were in¬ 
vited to repose themselves, and partake of 
the simple refreshment of fresh-churned 
butter, brown bread, and curds and cream, 
which was cheerfully nccejpted by all the 
party; even the fastidious dowager did not 
refuse the curds artd cream, though she 
thought sir Horace Clare had shewn but 
little ta§te in bringing them so far, if he 
had no better place to introduce them to 
than a dairy-house, covered with honey¬ 
suckles and jessamine, which certainly was 
a very indifferent specimen of-tlie paradise 
she had been taught to expect; and for 
the young man himself, as commander of 
the Sea Nymph, he was very well, and 
cut a tolerable figure issuing his orders to 
his men on the deck of his little vessel; 
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but on shore it was quite different—he 
iiad neither the look, the gait, the address, 
or finish, of a gentleman; she perceived 
he was much taken with Miss Lambart; 
but she hoped the young, lady had more 
taste, than to approve his tlorid cheeks, 
unmeaning eyes, and coarse vulgar laugh. 

The heart of Miss LamCart was in no 
danger frim sir Ildrace Clare— ij was 
shielded by a strong though utterly hope¬ 
less passion for another; and'that other, 
though a model of manly beauty, did not 
prevent her doing justice' to the handsome 
person and unpretending manners,of sir 
Horace Clare, tv 1 k>, though not so highly 
polished, so finished, as the person she* had 
been associated with at Doneraile Castle, 
made ample compensation for these defi- 
ciences, by nobleness of spirit,* sterling 
sense, and a generous, friendly disposition. 

The baroness of Wandesford had enter¬ 
ed into conversation'with the mistress of 
the cottage, a Jiealthy, pretty-looking 
young woman, to whose nproira boy with 
a iiead all curls was clinging, ajnj who 
held another still younger, with laughing 
eyes, in her arms, on the subject of her 
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little family—a very uninteresting, and 
somewhat vulgar topic, in the opinion of 
the dowager countess, who listened, wea¬ 
ried and annoyed, as the woman said— 
“ True for me-then, plase you, my lady, 
who feel gist so happy as the bird that 
hops upon the spray yonder; and for why 
should not I, when Dennis is a nate, cle¬ 
ver, -industrious man, loving and kind to 
me, and fond of his children.” 

While this conversation was passing, sir 
Horace Clare was directing Miss Lam- 
bart’s attention to a pair of doves that were 
nestling among the honeysuckles, and ear¬ 
nestly commenting on their love and their 
happiness; and Mrs. Carleton was decla¬ 
ring she could be content to live all her 
days ft 1 such a retired tranquil spot. 

“ I by no means pretend to condemn 
your taste, Mrs: Carleton,” said the dow¬ 
ager, “ but 1 should go mad in such a se¬ 
clusion. ltivers and cottages are pretty 
objects to see, now and then, but Heaven 
avert such' a calamity from me, - as to be 
compelled to have them always before my 
eyes!” 

As she spoke, she fancied she heard the 
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sound of wheels; and the next moment 
sir Horace threw open a door at the oppo¬ 
site Vide of the cottage; and to her infi¬ 
nite delight, she beheld two carriages, in¬ 
to one of which, with the baroness and 
Miss Lambart, she was handed ; while the 
gentlemen, mounting horses* rode beside 
them, through a shaded with trees, 
which, after several windings, hrdtight 
them in sight of an elegant mansion.— 
“ That, ladies,” said the honourable Mr. 
Carleton, popping his head in at the car¬ 
riage-window, “ tjhat handsome-looking 
house is Eden Lodge.” 

“ Pardon me, my friend,” replied sir 
Horace; “ it is now proper I should inform 
the ladies that I have brought them to 
Claremount, the seat and residence ol my 
honoured mother, lady Clare.” 
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CHAP. III. 


Press not on me thy suit of love, 

On me who ne’er can love bestow ; 

Far brig’ c 1 fortune tliou shult prove, 

Than share with me a life of wo. 

For what but wo could th e bcti-Je, 

Shouldst thou thy earnest wish obtain. 

For thou a cold and heartless bride, 

NYouldst to thy ardent bosom strain. 

In pity leave me to the grief, 

That unreveal’d must still remain, 

*J’o fade like summer's blighted leaf. 

That never shall resit.* again. 

If you could read that woman’s heart, 

Survey the vices nourish’d there, 

With horror from her charms you’d start, 

And deem her beauty but a snare. 

False tongue, deluding smiles, ^ou gain 
An easy conquest o’er the heart; 

Still on confiding love bestowing pain, 

And sad ivgrtt that never shall depart. 

The romantic situation of Clareraount, 
with its extensive and highly-ornamented 
grounds and gardens, rich in every natural 
and foreign production, justly entitled it 
to be called Eden, and to the eye of Miss 
Lambart, it would indeed have been al¬ 
most Paradise, while wandering in the 
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groves, and refreshed by the lucid waters 
of the fountains. 1 Ipd her thoughts been 
tratmuil, and her mind at peace, there she 
might have regained health, and reasoned 
herself into content, had jiot sir Horace 
Clare’s very pointed attentions rendered 
her uneasy, and apprehensive of his mak¬ 
ing's declaration, which the state of her 
feelings warned her she could not.approve 
nor encourage. 

The style of magnificence in which lady 
Clare lived, the company she kept, all of 
the first class, the, certainty that sir Ho¬ 
race was heir to a princely fortune, (peon- 
eiled the fastidious dowager countess of 
Vandelcur to what slit- called his want of 
finish ; he appeared to have tact, and l»e- 
ing so young, she believed it possiUe for 
him to acquire that fashionable polish, in 
dress, manner, and conversation, which 
exclusively belong to the higher ranks of 
society, an<\ which siie wished should dis¬ 
tinguish a person*whom it seemed highly 
probable would become one of her near 
connections. It was evident tojiy.thnt 
he much admired Miss Lambart, and sin- 
saw no reasonable objection that could be 
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made by the young lady to a handsome 
young man, of high,family, and fortune 
equal if not superior to her own. 

Lady Clare and the baroness Wandes- 
ford, in their private conversations, had 
agreed on the fitness of the match; and 
though determined, neither by hint or 
persuasion, to influence the parties, chcy 
looked forward with hope for a confirma¬ 
tion of their wishes. 

Lady Ogle was not an unconcerned ob¬ 
server of sir Horace Clare's admiration of 
Miss Lambart; while .fawning and plau¬ 
sible «in her behaviour, she writhed with 
the tortures inflicted by envy, hatred, and 
malice, for she saw that Miss Lambart 
had completely cut out her daughter, 
who, • possessing neither the beauty, ac¬ 
complishments, nor riches of her rival, 
was now less than ever likely’ to succeed 
in subduing the inflexible heart of sir 
Horace. 

Poor Flora, a mere puppet in the hands 
of her scheming mother, had, under her 
instnuetiqn, acted melancholy to the best 
of her abilities; she was now performing 
ill health, and with a most disappointing 
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oflect, for sir Horace continued blind to her 
sighs and languishments, and deaf to the 
liii\s thrown out by her artful mother, that 
she feared her dear child’s was a mental 
disease, a disorder of tlw heart, which 
would end fatally, if not speedily removed. 

Sir Horace would not understand, and 
instead of urging Flora to join the party 
in the excursions he was continually-plan¬ 
ning, lie cruelly acquiesced in her asser¬ 
tion, that the very delicate state of her 
health would not admit of exposure to 
the heat of the sjm, and that her spirits 
being so excessively languid, she-could 
not bear exertion, and allowed that it cer¬ 
tainly was best for her to remain tranquil 
at home, and avoid any accident that 
might occur to agitate or alarm her.* 

It was impossible for lady Ogle or her 
daughter to resent or reject such friendly 
advice; they concealed their indignation 
and discontent, for it was part of lady 
Ogle's plan to save a few pounds against 
the winter; and to have quitted Glare- 
mount before the term of their jykation 
expired, would be to incur expeuees, a 
measure which was opposed as well by 
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her ladyship’s empty purse, as by her 
hope that Flora would yet succeed with 
sir Horace, though she called him a stupid 
insensible sca-calf, his mother a doting 
old driveller; and as to Miss Lambart, be¬ 
cause she was riel!, she was called a beauty; 
but if she had been poor, she would have 
been thought nothing at all of: heyAng- 
ing was downright squalling; her drawing 
and painting^)ere scratching and daubing; 
her mannerwas formal and affected; her 
dress prim and dowdy: the dowager coun¬ 
tess was haughty and, disagreeable; and 
the baroness Wandesford as queer and 
antiquated in her notions as if she had 
been contemporary with Brien Boru, 
whose exploits she was so perpetually 
relating. - 

“ She'has a most surprising memory, to 
be sure,” observed Miss Ogle. 

“ I detest people who have memories,” 
returned lady Ogle;' “ their .recollections 
are often very impertinent and inconveni¬ 
ent.” 

“ Particularly tradespeople,” resumed 
Flora, “ who always remember to send in 
their long bills, and never forget to be 
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troublesome for payment. Oil, if I had 

but half Miss Lambert’s wealth-" 

/.That odious creature's name makes 
me ill,” interrupted lady Ogle; “ for I am 
convinced she is the bar* in the way of 
your success with sir .Horace; and with 
hiui her s °le attraction is hc^ fortune." 

“ blowing all this, mamma,” said Flora, 
“ 1 must say I had no more hope of win¬ 
ning sir Horace before her arrival than I 
have at present: all the men, as far a s 
I see, are mercenary wretches—they all 
marry for money, ,*iot for love. I am sure 
l did all I couljj to make myself agreeable 
to lord Ncagle, yet I never could get him 
beyond politeness; bift as soon as therich 
Miss Belmont was introduced to hit ac¬ 
quaintance, her heavy purse ma<jb*a deep 
impression, and he made her an offer im¬ 
mediately.” 

“Yes, yes, child, _ that affair was man¬ 
aged by tin.' Carletons,” replied her lady¬ 
ship ; “ for with all his sense, it is easy to see 
that Mr. Carleton can persuade lord Ncagle 
to any thing. I do not wish tiwusinuate 
or speak against her reputation, but some 
husbands are hoodwinked by their wives.” 
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■** Mr. Carleton is very good-tempered,” 
said Flora. 

“ So are all fools,” replied lady Ogle/' 

“ He always gives way to Mrs. Carle- 
ton’s opinion,” resumed Flora; “ she can 
make him believe black is white. I wish 
sir Horace Clare was as persuasible; but 
he is impenetrable as a rock, and as obsti¬ 
nate as & mule.” 

“ I suppose I shall die an old maid, let 
me be ever'so willing to marry,” said Miss 
Ogle ; “ but there is no resisting destiny; 
and I recollect my old i.jurse, Judy M‘Far- 
ley, tcld me that-” 

“ I beg. Miss Ogle,” interrupted her 
ladyship, “ that you will not repeat the 
old fool’s nonsense to me, nor talk to me 
about‘destiny; I despise such folly: we 
make our own destinies, Miss Ogle; our 
own conduct, our own skilful management 
of time and opportunity, makes or mars 
our fortunes.” 

“ I am sure,” replied Flora, “ I have al¬ 
ways been‘guided by you, mamma ; and 
if I have-not got established in life, it has 
been no fault of mine; but I am quite 
certain sir Horace Clare will never make 
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me an offer; and I see no use for us to re¬ 
main here; we had better shorten our visit, 
aiidhreturn to Dublin.” 

“ It would be good manners in you, 
Miss Ogle, to wait till I ask your opinion 
and advice. How shoulcf a young inex¬ 
perienced girl like you know which is the 
besTNs^urse to pursue ? To return to 
Dublin would be to incur expence, to en¬ 
dure the daily mortification of being dun¬ 
ned for money it is not convenient to pay. 
Is’o, no, Miss Ogle, that will never do; 
the evil day must be puf off as long as 
possible. Here we are living luxuriously, 
at free cost, and never bear those odious 
detestable words, debtor and creditor; if 
I return to Dublin, I shall have to en¬ 
counter a scanty table, impertinent? ser¬ 
vants, and, worse even than these, the im¬ 
portunity of clamorous and insolent trades¬ 
people.” 

“ Ilcigho!i’ sighed Miss Ogle; “ I am 
sure I have no particular wish to return to 
Dublin. Claremount is a very delightful 
place, and I should greatly prefer jJU» any 
other I have ever seen, only 1 jflainly see 
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I have not the least chance to get a hus¬ 
band here.” 

“ Have you- any better chance at Bub- 
lin ?” asked her ladyship. 

“ No, mamma, not that I know of,” re¬ 
plied Miss Ogle, sorrowfully. 

“ Something must be done, and that 
speedily,” resumed her ladyship, sorting 
up, «?nd placing oh her head the turban 
she had been busily employed in altering 
the shape*of, to give it the appearance of 
a new one. “ I hear the dinner-bell.” 

“ I suppose t may.as well recover my. 
spirits and my appetite?” said Miss Ogle; 
“ for affecting the invalid makes no im¬ 
pression on sir Horace.” 

“ Remain in the dressing-room ; I will 
take*care to have dinner sent up to you.” 

Flora was tired of confinement in a close 
room, and longed for exercise and fresh 
air; but she dared not disobey her mo¬ 
ther’s command, wiio repeated—“ Remain 
where you are; a thoKgbt has struck me, 
and I hat e something to propose that may 
turn your advantage, if you have but 
courage for the undertaking.” 

While lady Ogle’s prolific brain was ar- 
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ranging a scheme to compel sir Horace 
Clare to marry her daughter, he was be- 
conm^g every hour more sensible of the 
charms, endowments, and merits of Miss 
Lambert, and consulting wkh his mother 
on the propriety of making an immediate 
declaration of his love. 

La?T\ Clare, according to the etiquette 
of the old school, informed tile bareness 
Wandosibrd and the dowager countess of 
Vandeleur of her son’s passion’for Miss 
Lamburt. The baroness expressed herap- 
. probation of the alliance, provided the dear 
child herself raised no objection. *The 
dowager saw no reason to suppose Miss 
Lambart could object to a lover so eligible 
in rank, fortune, and person ; a more inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with sir Horace Glare 
had convinced the dowager that lie would 
very soon acquire the polish of a man ot 
fashion, for he paid her opinions the defer¬ 
ence and attention that proved his good 
taste and superior understanding. 

Having written a letter expressive of 
his feelings, wishes, and hopes, smjjorace 
Clare placed it in the hands of the baroness 
YVandesford, beseeching her to advocate 
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his cause. The baroness smiled, and pro¬ 
mised to deliver the missive, at the same 
time observing, in so important an affair, 
the heart ought not to be influenced by 
persuasion, but to be left free to make its 
own election. — “ Miss Lambart,” con¬ 
tinued the worthy old lady, “ has under¬ 
standing above her years, an amiable dis¬ 
position, and correct principles, and will, I 
am certain, sir Horace, accept or reject 
your addresses according to her conscience, 
and the exact state of her feelings.” 

Conscience and feeling are words that a. 
modern young man of rank would ridicule 
and hear with contempt; but sir Horace 
Clare had escaped the contagion of the 
world; he had himself conscience and 
principle, and confessed that a marriage 
contracted without attending to those mo¬ 
nitors could never be happy. 

When the baroness retired, it was the 
custom of Miss Lambart to-attend her to 
her chamber, to offer up with her an even¬ 
ing sacrifice of prayer, thanksgiving, and 
praise- ,»»nd to receive her blessing. The 
baroness/while embracing, and bidding her 
good night, placed the letter sir Horace 
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had committed to her charge in the hand 
of Ada, who listened with a throbbing 
heart to her venerable friend's injunction 
to read it attentively, and give it serious 
consideration before she replied to it. 

Having gained the privacy of her dress¬ 
ing-room, Miss Lam hart examined the 
seal; iivbore the crest of the Clares, and 
convinced her that what she had dreaded 
was now come to pass, and that she was 
about to read an avowal oflove, sanctioned 
by her best and dearest friend, the only 
parent she had ev®r kmnvn. Ada was 
some time before she could command suf¬ 
ficient courage to break the seal, and she 
wept convulsively as she read, and felt the 
impossibility of accepting proposals ap¬ 
proved and authorized by those relatives 
to whom her mother had consigned the 
protection of her person ifnd estates; her 
already occupied heart painfully convinced 
her of the impossibility of accepting ad¬ 
dresses that could from her meet no return. 
Her venerable friend had bade* her con¬ 
sider seriously before she replied „and in 
pursuance of this advice, she examined her 
feelings strictly; justice and candour allow- 
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ed that sir Horace Clare was in person 
handsome, his principles, understanding, 
and temper, such as promised to ensure 
the happiness of the female he hcfliotired 
with his choice. To his proposals, Ada 
could offer but* one objection ; it was a de¬ 
cisive one—her effect ions were pre-cceu- 
pied. 

Blushing, wee pifig. ai.d regretting, she 
at once resolved to decline addresses she 
could net with honour receive she ac¬ 
knowledged the worth e.f ..:r Horace Clare, 
but her affectien was, not hers to bestow, 
and^ it was agony to think was given to 
one unacquainted with her sentiments in 
his favour, to one, whom it was most pro¬ 
bable she should never see again.—“ It is 
far lietter,” thought Ada, “ that sir Horace 
should suffer present disappointment, than 
be wedded to a cold heartless bride, and 
endure a long life of incurable misery ; for 
to a mind ardent and sensitive as bis, it 
would be misery in tfie extreme to dis¬ 
cover tlifit he had a wife incapable of re¬ 
turning his affection, and whose conduct 
towarcONliim was influenced only by a 
sense of duty.” 
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Twenty times Ada* attempted to write, 
hut her tears blinded and made blots upon 
the-paper; ‘ill weary of In r unsuccessful 
t doits* she tliri vv aside her pm, ;tnd re- 
solud in tin nuirnii'o to throw her-Jf at 
rn f.i' o. the b.loin s Snd coni'ss the 
u,,*'a,! . ih * w is doitdiii” In r lelieity 

and pH ' n .,j' i h ! ’i<• dill ;* hut in the 
nest ui.ii • , , Ai timid andjjTesO- 

lute h. In , i i I i 'mJ die disclosure; her 
drlu'e\ shi , Him avow inn* that she 
,Joud i . i i .u r; tint she had 

•at fit-si i tht. i i^.t.d *.utd mulesired, 
Sum ltd' i 1 ! ulbvt’ u to a perscyi of 

wbosi <;* ! ■ ' i .,i; times she* lud no 

knowli.h-i. I ’i i.k i _i.ii, .aid that 

from i p' i i ot l b come a neat 

conrn iion. 

Afn i h.tNii .i\iiiua\ a seine time 
to ti.us and c ll-npbiaidm^s, Ada In^an 
to think tint it was not ltkeh so lively 
Kid mirthful,.i (lisp i,hion as sir Horace 
Clare’s, madd uiney much (lisapj)ointinent 
from Li tcjiniiti of his .suit.-*-" Men," 
Hi^ht Ada, n.i n do not think so deep- 
or ful soaiuulv as ue do; jf>ve with 
them is a mutter o! amusement or interest, 
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to be cast off or encouraged as it seems 
likely to afford pleasure, or produce emo¬ 
lument ; and why should I distress m-ytfbli 
by supposing that sir Horace Cla'rc has 
different views, and is actuated by purer 
sentiments thaft others of his sex ?” 

Persuaded that his declaration of love 
that lay before her, had been prompted by 
a transient liking, which would be easily 
conquered, Ada took up her pen, and was 
about to write a polite but decided re¬ 
jection of the young baronet’s addresses, 
when aloud and piercing shriek caused her 
to let fall the pen, and start from her seat. 
Trembling and dismaycu, she stood appre¬ 
hending she knew not what, when shriek 
after shriek, each more violent and terrific 
than the former, sounded on her ear, and 
in the next instant hurried footsteps pass¬ 
ed the dressing-room door, at which Miss 
Lambart stood alarmed, and unable to in¬ 
quire what dreadful accident had occurred. 
Among a confusion of voices, she heard 
those of dady Ogle and sir Horace Clare, 
but could not distinguish what was said 
by either party. 
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Having been taught to believe that Miss 
Ogle was extremely "ill, she began to think 
that she was dead—an apprehension she 
was speedily relieved from, by the dow¬ 
ager countess of Yandcletjr tapping at the 
door, and bidding her not to be alarmed, 
for neither fire, murder, nor jobbery, had 
taken place. 

Assured by the cheerful voice^nf the 
dowager. Miss Lainbart opened the door, 
and to her inquiry of what had happened, 
to occasion such fi arful outcries? the dow¬ 
ager replied, something very like the dis¬ 
covery of a liaison between Miss Ogh 1 and 
sir Horace Clare. 

“ Surely, my dear irfadam, this must be 
a mistake, a misapprehension—he never 
can be such a hypocrite.” 

“ W by really, in such an orderly man¬ 
sion as this, and under thd eye of so cor¬ 
rect a mother, it is hard to believe any 
thing immoral in the character and con¬ 
duct of sir Iloruef ; but appearances ire 
certainly against him." 

“ He cannot be so depraved, dead to 
all honourable feeling, as to make a decla- 

voi.. m. l 
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ration of love to me,” said Miss Lambart, 
“ and solicit my hand, while he has an at¬ 
tachment to another !” 

“ There is nothing new or surprising in 
such conduct,” replied the dowager; “ we 
hear of similar proceedings in the fashion¬ 
able world every day, without any sort of 
attachment between the parties ; but, to a 
certainly, sir Horace and Miss Ogle have 
been indulging in a moonlight tctc-a-tcte 
in the picture-gallery; whether for the 
purpose of studying astronomy, or making 
love, is best known tc> themselves. The 
young lady, it seems, who reposes in the 
same room with her mamma, left her sleep¬ 
ing, and with only a thin rubc-dc-chambre 
covering her fair person, stole from her 
chamber, and repaired to the gallery, whe¬ 
ther by appointment or not, I cannot say; 
neither did I learn what cause of offence 
sir Horace had given her, that occasioned 
her falling into tits, and shrieking suffici¬ 
ently loud to rouse up lady Ogle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl'eton, lord Neagle, and myself; 
I really-believed the house was on fire, but 
seeing the confusion of sir Horace, and 
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hearing the tittering of the servants, 1 
guessed how the case stood ; and finding 
the imprudent gill was recovering. I took 
my departure, for I detest scenes; but not 
without observing that Miss Ogle's hair 
was hanging in disorder upon her shoul¬ 
ders, that her slippers were* kicked off, 
and the rutiles torn, <*nd hanging from the 
•sleeves of her /vbc-<h-(/ui>nbrY. n 

“ How l pity the unfortmiotCcgirisaid 
Mifs Lambart ; “ what must ladv Ogle’s 
feelings he at this shocking exposure ot her 
daughter’s imprudence!” 

“ X.»l very aryte, if l read correctly 
replied t lit- dowager. 

“ This discovery,” resumed Miss Lam- 
hart, “ will render an answer to the letter 
sir Horace has written me unnecessary.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the dowager, “ till 
lie has cleared up the mystery of this mid¬ 
night meeting, u liich, .after all, appears a 
mystery to tfo one but lady Ogle, who 
pretends to say her* poor Flora must have 
walked in her sleep to the gallery ; but we 
shall learn more of the affair to-snorrow ; 
bon .vo ir, and do not let this silly affair 
l 2 
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keep you awake—for if you should lose sir 
Horace, there are- 

“ Be assured, madam,” interrupted,Ada, 
“ I did not intend to accept sir Horace, 
and that his loss will by no means afflict 
or disappoint me: I am only sorry for Miss 
Ogle, to whom, it should seem, he has act¬ 
ed very deceitfully ; but I trust he is not 
so lost to honourable feeling, as to refuse 
her the only reparation it is in his power 
to make her.” 

“ If you mean matrimony,” returned 
the dowager, “ that I am convinced will 
never take place between them ; but, bon 
repos; we will talk over this mal aven- 
turc to-morrow—at present I am fatigued 
and sleepy.” 

When left alone, Ada began to reflect 
on certain expressions that had fallen from 
Miss Ogle, all pointing at the mutability 
and deceitfulness of men, and the little 
credit their professions of love ought to 
obtain, for they too frequently sought and 
won the affections of a confiding female, 
only to 1. ugh at her credulity, and triumph 
in her weakness. 

“ Unfortunate girl!” said the pitying 
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Ada; “ I little suspected you wore allu¬ 
ding to your own cjfce; but I will hope, it' 
sir Horace Clare has sought and gained 
your affections, he will not be so cruel, so 
wanting of humanity, as to forsake von. 
—I can now account,” thought Miss I,am- 
bart, “ tor her almost rude behaviour to 
me ; she was jealous of the attentions 1 re- 
ccived from sir Horace, which she consi¬ 
dered ought to have been exclusively hers. 
Had she been able to read my heart, she 
would have seen I had no wish for his pre¬ 
ference, and that she Inuf nothing to ap¬ 
prehend from me. Poor girl, 1 c»*mpas- 
sionate her sufferings; lor though I have 
never known the misery of being deceived 
and iorsaken, 1 feel the agony of hopeless 
love.” 

It was the custom of sir Horace Clare, 
before retiring to rest, to Ascertain in what 
quarter the wind lay, and to take a view 
of his Sea Xymph, that lay at anchor oppo¬ 
site the window!? of the picture-gallery, 
and to learn from her position*if all was 
well on board, lardy (>g!e, interested in 
all the movements of sir Horace, had found 
out that he often remained more than an 
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hour in the gallery, where he kept a va¬ 
riety of telescopes and night-glasses, with 
which he was in the habit of making tfs- 
tronomical observations; she determined 

to make his nocturnal amusements subser- 

« 

vient to her designs, and by striking a 
bold stroke, compel him to consider a mar¬ 
riage with Miss Ogle an unavoidable mea¬ 
sure.—# Flora,” said her ladyship, “ if you 
act up to my plan, I have not the least 
doubt but" in a short time you will be 
mistress of this magnificent mansion and 
domain.” 

But Miss Ogle did not altogether ap¬ 
prove her mother’s scheme ; for though in 
general heedless of consequences when she 
had a part to perform, she could not help 
perceiving that the present plot was likely 
to injure her reputation, and might per¬ 
haps fail in producing the desired repara¬ 
tion. But all her representations and ob¬ 
jections were overruled by her ladyship, 
who flattered, persuaded; and menaced, till 
Flora sallied forth, with the conviction 
that if. she failed to win a rich husband, 
she should incur certain contempt and 
derision. 
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l T nconscious of the corning tempest, sir 
Horace was intently watching the transit 
ot' a planet, when Miss Ogle made him 
start, by placing her hand on his shoulder, 
for he had not heard her pntcr the gallery. 
The night was perfectly calm, the wind 
seemed to sleep, for not a chyid veiled the 
bright face of the which, as he has¬ 

tily turned from the open window,Illumed 
the loosely-arrayed form of Miss Ogle.— 

Flora P exclaimed the astonished vmmg 
man, “ what can l-ringyou here?—what has 
happened ?—why have you left \ our bed ?'' 

“ 1 left my bed because I eouki not 
sleep," replied -he. “ arid because I wished 
—hut surely you need*not ask what brings 
me here—is your heart indeed so insensi¬ 
ble, that it cannot frame, my answer! 

Sir Horace did not reply. 

“ Can it not tell you 1* came liitln r to 

seek vou ?” 

* • 

“ If you have anv thing to say to me," 
said sir Horace, * 1 am sorry ymi have 
chosen such an hour and such h plan' for 
your communication, should apy of the 

servants !>e still up, and chance to see you, 

* * 

they will have opinions, and form conjee- 
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turcs, injurious to us both. Retire in¬ 
stantly, I entreat you', to-morrow, in the 
presence of lady Ogle, you can tell me; for 
I am certain you can have nothing to say 
to me but what she may hear.” 

“ No, I will not wait till to-morrow,” 
said Flora; “ I will unburden my break¬ 
ing heart to-night—this very now; 1 am 
already* miserable, and the opinions and 
conjectures of servants, or of the whole 
world, cannot render me more completely 
wretched.” 

“ I am sorry to heat you speak thus,” 
replied sir Horace; “ but again I beseech 
you, return to your chamber, and instead 
of me, make your mother your confidant; 
she is certainly more capable of giving you 
advice aijd consolation than I am, who-” 

“ I have ruined my peace, destroyed my 
health, and made’ life hateful to me.” 

“ These are heavy charges indeed. Miss 
Ogle, and would make me extremely un¬ 
happy,” returned sir Horace, “ did not 
conscience" exonerate me from having at 
all contributed to create the wretchedness 
of which you complain.” 

“ You have created, you have occasion- 
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od my misery,’’ resumed Flora; “and your 
conduct will drive me mad, will urge me 
to suicide." 

“ Of what, in the name of Heaven, do 
you accuse me?” asked sir Horace, more 
and more perplexed and astonished. 

“Of what do 1 accuse ymt?” repeated 
Flora, affecting to -itcep; “ alas tor me ' of 
deceit and perfidy : deluded by your at¬ 
tentions, I believed 1 had madtwan impres¬ 
sion on your heart: have you not been, 
till lately, constantly at yiv side—reading 
tome—singing to mo—dancing with me'" 

“ All which ? considered \ou demanded 
from my politeness as a gentleman, and 
from my duty to my mother, respecting 
you as her guest." 

“ Barbarous, cruel sophistication ex¬ 
claimed Flora ; “ your attentions won my 
affections, and 1 was happy in the belief 
that your conduct towards me was actuat¬ 
ed by love.”* 

“ If vou have so deluded yourself,” re- 
- * • 

plied sir Horace, “ 1 lament your error. 
Miss Ogle; but can take no blame to my 
behaviour, which was no more particular 
I 3 
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to you than to other young ladies, the vi¬ 
sitors of lady Clare; and I must beg leave 
to recal to your remembrance, that I have 
frequently told you, that I had never seen 
a female whose charms could satisfy my 
fastidious taste, and that it would be long 
before I made up my mind to marry.” 

“ Yes, yes, 1 recolleot* this,” said Flora, 
“but I thought you spoke in jest; for 
your smiles and your looks told me a dif¬ 
ferent story. Unhappy creature that 1 
am, to have bec,n so deceived ! but, Ho¬ 
race, dear, dear sir Horace, are you not at 
this moment jesting with me?—are you 
not putting my devoted heart to trial ? 
Indeed, indeed, you need not doubt my. 
sincerity. Oh, pity me! and believe I do 
most truly love, and never can love any 
one but you.” 

“ 1 have a better opinion of your under¬ 
standing, Miss Ogle,” returned sir Horace, 
“ than to suppose you would waste your 
thoughts on me, who never had an inten¬ 
tion to aspire to any nearer title than that 
of your friend. Come, Flora, exert the good 
sense I know you possess, and be assured, 
1 would do much to insure your happi- 
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ness, for though I (fc) not love, I very sin¬ 
cerely wish you well.” 

“•Insensible! unfeeling!” exclaimed 
M iss Ogle; “I understand why 1 am 
rejected; I am not blintl—the rich Miss 
Larnburt has eclipsed the poor Flora Ogle 
—the attention you once pTiid me is now 
lavished on tier—Yliave narrowly jvatched 

you both—I have seen her art—her-" 

“Hold!" interrupted sir Horace; “ac¬ 
cuse me according to the suggestions of 
your wild fancy, but presume not to utter 
a word of reproach against that angel." 

Miss Ogle gave a loud shriek—“To 
me do you call her angel?—to me, whose 
prospects her arts have blighted ?—an an¬ 
gel '—to me slk* will prove a destroy mg one. ‘ 
Full of indignation and confcmpt, sir 
Horace pointed to the door.—“ I insist,” 
said he, “ that you retire to your chamber 
immediately; you have sufficiently dis¬ 
turbed and annoyed me.” 

“ 1 will not stii from this sppt,” persist¬ 
ed Flora, “ till you faithfully promise me 

you will not allow Miss iaunbait to-” 

“ I will promise nothing,” replied sir 
Horace, irritated at her behaviour; “leave 
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me instantly, or I m/ist, in self-defence, 
however reluctant I feel to expose your 
imprudence, summon your mother to take 
you hence.” As he spoke, he endeavoured 
to lead her towdrds the door; but resist¬ 
ing his intention, she clung to him, shriek¬ 
ing violently 'and repeatedly, till hearing 
approaching footsteps,The screamed again 
and again, and releasing him from her 
hold, threw herself on the floor, and acted 
all the contortions of a convulsion fit, in 
which she contrived to drag down her 
hair, kick off’ her slippers, and tear her 
night-dress. 

Y r exed, and somewhat alarmed, sir Ho¬ 
race vainly tried to raise her from the 
floor, jin which attempt he was found by 
lady OgI£, who appeared as just risen from 
bed, followed by Mr. and Mrs. Carleton, 
the dowager countess of Vandeleur, lprd 
Neagle, and several of the servants, half 
dressed. Lady Ogle, with well-acted agi¬ 
tation, demanded of sir Horace an explana¬ 
tion of the scene before her, and what he 
had done'to her child—her dear Flora, to 
reduce her to that deplorable state, for the 
young lady kept grinding her teeth and 
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rolling her eyes in.a terrific maimer.— 
“ What has happened to my darling 
Flora?” asked lady Ogle; “ in pity to a 
mother’s feelings, answer me some of von.” 
But the only person who could have 
answered was sir Horace Clare, and he, 
unwilling to accuse the voun'g lady of in- 
diseretion, hesitated “to reply. . 

“ .Vlas ! alas!” resumed lady Ogle, fixing 
her eyes on sir Horace, “ y<ffirs is t he 
silence of guilt: my child—my simple 
artless child!” continued she, wringing her 
hands, “ my darling Flora, you are lyidotic 
—your reputation is sullied. 

“ Do not von. her .mother, he the first 
to condemn, and fix a stigma upon her,” 
said sir Horace; “ I solemnly declare she 
has suffered no injury or wrong Ironi me, 
in any way—see, she is recovering—ques¬ 
tion Miss Ogle, madam, she will acquit 
me, and redeem her imputation.” 

It is useless. to question her,” replied 
lady Ogle; “ the situation in jvhich you 
have liecn discovered uniiappily confirms 
your guilt and her disgrace; her shrieks 
and the disorder of her dress, are proofs 
that she resisted your vile solicitations. 
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vile seducer of innocence! you shall be 
compelled to do her justice; you shall re¬ 
pair the disgrace you have brought ‘upon 
her family—yes, the law shall oblige you to 
repair the injury you have done her repu¬ 
tation by marrying her.” 

“ No, no, i*lo,” sobbed a young girl, one 
of the. house-maids sir Horace is—” 
The girl could utter no more; she fainted, 
and was carried from the gallery by some 
of her fellow-servants. 

Miss Ogle net being considered in a 
state to give an account of what had taken 
place between sir Horace and herself, was, 
at the desire of her weeping mother, as 
sisted to her chamber. 

Before she left the gallery, lady Ogle 
bade sir'Horace repent of his wickedness, 
to reflect seriously on the injury he had 
done to the reputation of her artless inex¬ 
perienced child—an injury \vhieh could 
only be repaired by his .marrying her im¬ 
mediately, She protested she pitied the 
feelings of lady Clare, but affection for her 
own child was paramount to every other 
consideration, and would compel her to 
appeal to her ladyship’s high sense of ho- 
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nour. for the justice due to her outraged 
daughter, should she survive the insult 
she ljad sustained. With this flourish 
lady Ogle departed, and the ladies having 
before retired, sir Horace invited the gen¬ 
tlemen to his apartment, where he gave 
them a correct explanation of.the extraor¬ 
dinary scene they had witnessed. 

Lord Xeagle and Mr. Carleton laughed 
heartily at the fiery temptation (^e had un¬ 
dergone, and the disappointment of Miss 
Ogle. 

“ The much-fumcd continence of Scipio," 
observed Mr. Carleton, “ is nothing, Vlicn 
compared with the virtue and forbearance 
of si r Horace Clare, who, when a young, 
and not ugly female, with all the ardency 
of passion throws herself into his *rnfs, re¬ 
sists temptation with the heroic fortitude 
of a saint.” 

“ This has been a concerted plan of her 
match-making mother's,” said lord Ncagle; 
“ for though a tolerable go<xl actress, Flora 
has not brains to tnuchinaU a sec fie equal in 
point and spirit with that which has taken 
place. Her crafty ladyship hoped to work 
upon your feelings, sir Horace, and pre- 
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vail upon you to marry her daughter, to 
whom a husband, wealthy as yourself, 
would be the consummation of all.their 
wishes.” 

“ I pity from* my soul the poverty that 
reduces them to the necessity of practising 
such contemptible arts,” replied sir Ho¬ 
race; “ but they will be greatly disap¬ 
pointed if they believe I will submit to be 
made their dupe and victim.” 

Having parted with his friends, sir Ho¬ 
race retired to Jbcd, but not to sleep; for 
though conscious that he had in no way 
misle'd, or at any moment given Miss Ogle 
occasion to believe he loved, or intended 
to make her an offer of his hand, he felt 
uneasy respecting the belief Miss Lam- 
bart and her friends might attach to her 
assertions, and the representations of her 
still more artful mother, how far their 
fabrications might .influence her to reject 
his suit. Tossing on his pillow, he im¬ 
patiently waited for the hour when he 
might, without disturbing his mother’s re¬ 
pose, visit her apartment, and make her 
acquainted with the unpleasant occurren¬ 
ces of the night, and take her advice re- 
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specting his future conduct: sleep at last 
stole away uneasy tlfhughts and feelings, 
and wove for him a dream of happiness, 
that lasted till far beyond his usual time 
of rising. 

dust as he reached the door of his mo¬ 
ther's chamber, he met the housekeeper, 
an old and highly-valued servant, with the 
young girl who had fainted in the gallery, 
coming out of her ladyship’s room. From 
the housekeeper lie learned that* she was 
commissioned bv lady Clare to request he 
would go to her i mined iattly. 

“ Is my mother ill?" asked sir llosaee. 

“The Gracious turbid, sir Horace! oh 
no, her ladyship is rjnite well; but she 
might have been made ill by wicked mis¬ 
representations, had not this good^gisl, by 
telling the truth, given her a preventative.” 

Before sir Horace could’ask an explana¬ 
tion of her words, old Aliee and her com¬ 
panion had dropped their courtesies, and 
moved away. • 

Hady Clare having blessed and embra¬ 
ced her son, spared him the recital of.the 
last night’s most unpleasant adventure, by 
telling him she knew all. 
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“ My dear mother,” observed sir Ho¬ 
race, “ you can only have gained the know¬ 
ledge of what passed after Miss Ogle's 
shrieks alarmed the house; what previ¬ 
ously occurred, can only be related by 
myself, as there was no witness to our con¬ 
versation in the gallery.” 

Lady Clare smiled—“ I am most happy 
to inform you,” said she, “ that there were 
two witnesses concealed in the gallery, 
who have voluntarily come forward, to as¬ 
sert and prove you innocent of the foul 
charge brought'against you by lady Ogle. 
Your own statement of the affair—your 
own word, my beloved Horace, would 
have been all-sufficient to convince me, 
that you are too honourable minded, too 
humane of heart, to trifle with the affec¬ 
tions, or bring disgrace on female reputa¬ 
tion, I am certain; but no one knows how 
far lady Ogle may be led to proceed, in 
the hope of prevailing on you to marry 
her daughter; but rather, much rather, 
than you should so bestow your hand, 1 
would see you laid in the grave.” As she 
spoke, a flush of honourable pride and 
virtuous feeling suffused the handsome 
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features of the high-6orn and noble-mind¬ 
ed lady Clare, who.’pressing a maternal 
kiss on the white forehead of her son. con¬ 
tinued to say—“ My Horace, my dear and 
only one, you must be certain it is not 
to the poverty of Miss Ogle I object—no, 
it is to her principles. Under the tuition 
of her mother, she has become a creature 
of art, professing what she never* feels ; 
and is ready to contract a mercenary mar¬ 
riage w ith the first that offers.” 

“ He assured, my dearest mother," re¬ 
plied Horace, affectionately pressing her 
hand. “ be assured you cannot lw wnore 
averse to an alliance w ith Miss Ogle than 
I am; but who are the*witnesses you were 
speaking of ? what can any one know of 
the conversation that passed between Miss 
Ogle and myself? It was bright moon¬ 
light ; the extreme end of'tlic gallery was 
visible; bad only one been present, I must 
have seen tlicnn." 

“ l.uekily for Vou,” said lady Clare, 
“ Susan, the new housemaid, had a curio¬ 
sity to see the burning mountain that 
Thomas, the under-butler, had told her 
were in the moon; and she had persuaded 
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him to go with her to the gallery, suppo¬ 
sing you were gone ' to bed, to point and 
steady the lunar telescope, that she might 
see the wonders he had described: the 
opening of your dressing-room door alarm¬ 
ed her and her companion; she began to 
think of her imprudence in being alone 
with a man at that hour of the night, and 
the certain loss of her character if she was 
discovered; the mail' too was afraid of a 
reprimand for meddling with the teles¬ 
copes; to avoid which he drew the terrified 
girl behind the” curtain that falls over the 
group of dancing nymphs, where they not 
only heard, but saw, all that took place; 
and 1 am most sincerely thankful their 
statement perfectly exonerates you from 
the shadow of blame ; -so for once you see, 
Horace,” continued lady Clare, smiling, 
“female curiosity has been productive ot 
good.” 

Miss Ogle, if not really indisposed, was 
ashamed of the indelicate part she had 
been induced to perform, that she kept 
her bed the whole of the next day, and 
left her mother to bewail the disgrace that 
she persisted had fallen upon her to lad) 
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Clare, to argue with* persuade, and me¬ 
nace, sir Horace; till finding him inex¬ 
orable, and lady Clare unbelieving and 
distant, she made an attempt to interest 
the honourable Mrs. Carlejon in the cause 
of' her poor injured child ; but that lady 
having had a statement of the facts, made 
such severe comments on her ladyship’s 
conduct in the affair, that she Hew*to her 
chamber, to vent on I?lora the rage she felt 
at being ridiculed and defeat oil, while 
Flora was vindicating herself with her 
usual—“ 1 am sure it is nfl fault of mine,” 
a tap at the door was the signal for silence. 
I,ndv ( )gle, with her handkerchief at her 
eves, admitted one of The female servants, 
who presenting a note, retired without 
speaking. 

What impertinence!” exclaifhed lady 

“ \Vbo is the note from?" asked Flora. 

“ Allow me to open it. Miss Ogle,” said 
her ladyship, breaking the seal. “ Strange 
conduct—hum, hum! Disagreeable ne¬ 
cessity—hum, hum. hum! Shorten your 
visit—hum, hum, hum! Expedite your 
departure — how extremely insolent to 
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desire me to go, at a'time so very inconve¬ 
nient ! There, Mis4 Ogle,” throwing the 
note on the bed, “ you may read the note, 
which, I dare say, is no secret; from the 

air of the minx that delivered it, I have 
« 

no doubt but the contents are known, even 
in the servants’ hall.” 

The note was from lady Clare, and eon- 
tained*a polite intimation, that it was ex¬ 
pected they would leave Claremount, where 
their stay Was no longer agreeable. 

“ Excessively rude and disagreeable!” 
exclaimed lady 'Ogle, tearing the note to 
pieces, 

“ I am sure, after what has happened,” 
said Flora, “ I shall be glad to go. It 
would be very disagreeable, in my opi¬ 
nion, to stay.” 

“ Hut v vastly convenient,” replied her 
ladyship. “ 

“ I could never look lady Clare in the 
face,” resumed Flora. 

“ It certainly would be more agreeable 
to look into her money-bags,” said lady 
Ogle; “ but as we have no chance to get 
a peep, we must bear the disappointment 
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as well as we can, aud*hope for better suc¬ 
cess another time.”* 

Flora was more mortified than she dared 
to expless, at their disgraceful dismissal, 
and determined in her own mind, never 
to incur similar contempt. 

Lady Ogle appeared to think lightly of 
the allair—'* But to return to Dublin just 
then," .--lie said, “ would derange her saving 
plan ; we must go sonjewhere for a couple 
of months; and 1 must look ovei**ni\ list 
of invitations, that I may decide whither 
to steer our eour.se.'’ .After a few mo¬ 
ments spent in considering where it was 
likely to mo t rich bachelors, she com¬ 
manded Flora to throw.v/U’ her illness, and 
prepare for departure. 

“ Whither do you intend going? ’ gsk- 
ed Flora. 5 

" Why, nm to a place where I expect 
much pleasure," replied lady Ogle; “ hut 
for your sake,.and in the hope of procu¬ 
ring you a weak it* establishment, I am 
vontent to put up with dullness piul insi¬ 
pidity.” 

Flora's heart sank as she perceived her 
mother was projecting another scheme; 
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but determined to disappoint it, she suf¬ 
fered no expostulation to escape her lips. 

“ You recollect, Flora, the invitation 
sir Phelim O’Brady gave us to visit Cas¬ 
tle Brady?” 

“Yes, mamma; but that was only to 
see its antiquities, and his aviary of foreign 
birds, if we passed that way.” 

“ I shall avail myself of his invitation, 
to stay a few weeks with him ; he cannot 
be so unmannerly as to turn us out of 
doors. I shall take care to make myself 
agreeable to Miss Penelope, his maiden 
sister, who is, to be sure, a strange formal 
piece of antiquity, and as great a curiosity 
as agy in or about the castle; and if you 
play your cards dexterously, you may suc¬ 
ceed with an old fool, though you have 
failed with a young one.” 

Miss Ogle offered no word of objection 
to this new plan; and satisfied with the 
acquiescence her silence implied, her lady¬ 
ship busied herself in preparing for their 
departure: but Flora, whose heart was' 
not actually bad, nor insensible to the 
contempt she had incurred, determined 
never to lend herself again to her mother’s 
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projects, but to escape as soon as possible 
from her tyranny. Which she soon after 
effected, by eloping with a wine-merchant, 
with whom she became acquainted at 
Castle Brady, where he f>aid his annual 
respects to sir JPhelim, who was his god¬ 
father. Lady Ogle refused to forgive her 
low-minded daughter; she renounced the 
degraded creature, who had united herself 
to a plebeian, and preferred peace and 
plenty, in the middle rank of life, to an 
ill-furnished table, a scanty wardrobe, and 
the mean subterfuges and*artfu! scheme'* 
in which she was perpetually engages! by 
her titled mother. 

However satisfied part of lady Clare, s 
guests were of the upright conduct of sir 
Horace, in all that related to Miss Ogle, 
the baroness VVandesford, in spiU? of the 
amiable light in vv inch site had hitherto 
beheld his character, could not persuade 
herself that lie was j>er?eetly ingenuous in 
the account lie ga\s- of the midnight ad¬ 
venture in tiie picture-gallery ; ah* thought 
if he had not made an ap|K>mtment with 
Miss Ogle, which he protested he had not, 

VOL. III. K 
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be must have taken lin ungenerous advan¬ 
tage of her weak and misplaced affection 
for him, and treated her with unbecoming 
freedom, or she would not have shrieked 
and exposed her reputation to surmises 
and animadversions, which could not fail 
to injure her in public opinion. The wor¬ 
thy bproness, because she would not wound 
the feelings of lady Clare, was careful not 
to express her opinion on the subject; but 
she was secretly pleased, when Miss Lam- 
hart modestly, but firmly, declared her re¬ 
solve to reject the proposals of sir Horace. 

“ For the present, I suppose you mean,” 
said the dowager countess of Vandeleur. 
“ Well, I think that decision very proper, 
and extremely considerate on your part: 
for certainly, just at this crisis, to consent 
to marrj’ sir Horace, would effectually de¬ 
stroy Miss Ogle’s character; not that 1 
credit a single syllable of her statement of 
the gallery affair; oh the contrary, I am con¬ 
vinced sir Horace Clare never, at any mo¬ 
ment of his life, made love to her, direct!) 
or indirectly; and the account sir Hoiuc 
cives of' the business is borne out and cor- 

O 

roborated bv the evidence of two of l 1 '-' 
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mother’s servants, persons of unimpeached 
veracity: vet notwithstanding mv abso¬ 
lute conviction of the whole being a scheme 
fhbrkSited by lady Ogle, to entrap the heir 
of Claremount into marriage with her 
daughter, yet I highly approve of your 
delicacy and prudence, in declining itis ad¬ 
dresses at present; for you will meet at 
Dublin in the winhr; lady Ogle .utd her 
daughter, finding sir Horace is not the 
gudgeon they 1 h iieved, and vvTII not ho 
hooked, by that time, it is probable, will 
be busily engaged in auoUicr project, and 
the intimacy between ourselves anj lady 
Clare will afford npjHirtunitv to renew the 
proposals, which both parties must s; e can¬ 
not he acceded to u ith propriety at pre¬ 
sent.” 

“ Xor ever by me, madam," replied Mi-s 
I.ambart; “ whether guik) or not of de¬ 
ceiving Miss Ogle, sir Horace Clare will 
never he accept- d by 'hie.” 

“ What nonsense I” exclaimed tli dow¬ 
ager; “you certainly cannot tyean what 
ywn say ; i cannot believe you will be so 
very silly, as to refuse an offer so advuu- 
n 2 
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tageous, so proper in every point of view. 
You are offended With sir Horace just 
now, but you will listen to bis justifica¬ 
tion, and when he renews his proposals-” 

“ I trust, madam,” replied Miss Lam- 
bart, “ sir Horace will have more sense, 
more pride, than to subject himself to a 
second rejection; and as to his offer being 
advantageous, I am more than satisfied 
with the wealth I already possess; and 
must beg' to observe, that if I was ever so 
poor, 1 trust I have more principle and 
delicacy than to make a mercenary mar¬ 
riage.’,’ 

“ This is really most surprising,” said 
the dowager, looking at the baroness, in 
the expectation that she would advocate 
the cause of sir Horace Clare ; but finding 
her silent on the subject, she continued— 
“ I never suspected you. Miss Lambart, 
of being one of those sentimental romantic 
young ladies who patronize. ‘ All for Love,’ 
which, however charming in theory, makes 
a deplorable figure in practice. I never 
could have supposed that, educated as you 
have been, Miss Lambart, among the 
noble and high-born, that you would ap- 
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prove of a husband beneath your own 
grade, or think without horror of disgra¬ 
cing yourself anti connections by contract¬ 
ing a plebeian marriage.” 

“ I trust, madam,” replied Ada, urged 
In the high tone of the dowager to reply 
with more spirit than usual, “ I trust I 
shall never degrade either myself or my 
family by a vuKsaUiuncc ; on that account, 
be assured I shall moor provoke their cen¬ 
sure, or compel them to despise* me. Hut 
as sir Horace Clare can never inspire me 
with a sentiment beyond friendship, I 
agam repeat, I will never receive jiis ad¬ 
dresses." 

Ridiculous !’ resumed the dowager; 
“ this is the ver\ essence of folly; who 
ever heard of a well-bred young lady of 
luiik supposing it was neeessafy to feel 
more than friendship fot the person to 
whom she gives her hand ? The certainty 
•f mutual advantage,' and the approval of 
i iemb, huveahviys been considered quite 
sufficient." 

**■“ My conscience would consider much 
.note deeply an affair of such importance; 
I should think it necessary to love, respect, 
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and confide in my husband, to look up to 
him as my protectoY and adviser, from 
whom I must derive honour and happi¬ 
ness, one in whom I could trust— 

“ To rock the cradle, and help to nurse 
the children,” interrupted the dowager, 
laughing, to conceal her displeasure. 
“ That blush, my love, makes you more 
beautiful than ever. But do have the 
goodness to tell me, where do you expect 
to meet this rara avis, this phoenix ? In 
what far-distant land is he to be found ? 
for among the sons of Erin it would be 
lost time to seek him.” 

“ I hope not,” returned Miss Eambart, 
“ for the sake of other females ; for myself, 
1 have made up my mind to enter into no 
engagement till I am of age; and if I do 
not then receive an offer, such as my prin¬ 
ciples will allow*me to accept, I will con¬ 
tentedly remain in a state of celibacy.” 

“ And allow your estates to devolve on 
the son of Charlotte Obrien,” said the 
dowager, in a tone of mingled rage and 
vexation ; “ the bare idea of such an evetit 
is enough to turn my brain ! You, my 
dear madam,” continued she, addressing 
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herself to the barontss, “ you have much 
more influence ovef the mind of Mis*. 
Lamb,art than I have, and I will leave you 
to convince her that there is a duty die 
owes to her iamily—a necessity for her 
marrying, that her woaltfi may enrich tier 
own immediate descendants, and not fall 
into the |>ossession of the spurtous offspring 
of a woman of equivocal character., for in 
that light all sensible persons must view 
Charlotte Obrien, who contracted an ille¬ 
gal marriage with a minor, an unthinking 
boy, who was blinded by her arts to the 
imprudent step he was hiking, a siejj which 
has entailed disgrace upon himself, and 
made me lament tlwe hour that saw me a 
mother.” 

Having dried up the tears that indigna¬ 
tion and mortified pride forced to her eyes, 
the dowager again spoke of sir Horace 
Clare, and begged the baroness to recollect 
his personal merits, "and how very suitable 
a match he would be for Miss Lamb ti t, 
who was prejudiced against him from me 
^presentation.*— ‘ 1 am certain,” continued 
she, “ sir Horace is very earnestly and se¬ 
riously attached to Miss Lambart; 1 leas • 
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you, dear madam,'to intercede for him; 
and with such an advocate, I have no doubt 
but he may look forward to the comple¬ 
tion of his wishes.” 

The dowager countess having left the 
room, Ada gave'’ way to the emotion she 
had suppressed in her presence; she wept 
bitterly, at the conviction that the dowager 
urged the suit of sir Horace Clare, not out 
of regard for her happiness and advantage, 
nor out of friendship for him, but from an 
implacable and obstinate spirit, to revenge 
herself on her son, w’hose marriage her pa¬ 
trician pride could not forgive; she wept 
also the consciousness of having no heart 
to bestow. In the agony of her feelings, 
she was about to disclose to the baroness 
the secret sorrow that preyed upon her 
spirits, that robbed her cheek of its bloom, 
and caused the determination never to be¬ 
come a wife, unless her hand should be 
asked by him whose image was indelibly 
impressed on her heartand this was a 
hope too improbable to be encouraged. 
But the necessity of imparting this paisf* 
ful secret was removed, by her venerable 
friend tenderly kissing her cheek, and say- 
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ing soothingly—“ I*)o not weep, my Ada, 
for you have nothing to apprehend from 
my advice, or solicitation on the part of 
sir (lorace Clare ; lie may not be the se¬ 
ducer or deceiver of Miss, Ogle—for both 
their sakes I sincerely hope he is not; un¬ 
der present circumstances, J highly ap- 
provc your rejecting his addresses; and 
be assured, if you cannot entertain for him 
the sentiments that can alone render the 
marriage state happy, if you reafly cannot 
religiously promise to love, honour, and 
obey him, I should think I committed a 
sin of the greatest enormity, to persuade 
you, at any future time, to become his wife. 
I perfectly agree with you, my Ada. that 
you are yet too young to take upon you 
the important duties of matrimony, which 
ought not to be entered upon, without 
taking time to investigate thoroughly the 
principles, temper, apd habits, of the per¬ 
son in whose keeping you are to place 
your temporal, perhaps eternal felicity. 
And now, my beloved child, wipe away 
yfrtir tears, and cheer me with otic of your 
sunny smiles; for remember, though you 
K ‘i 
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may be urged and persuaded, you cannot 
be compelled to become a wife, without 
your own consent being first obtained.” 

Hut too deeply sorrowful and depressed 
to smile, Ada threw her arms round the 
neck of the baroness, and wept with more 
violence, till the paroxysm of grief being 
past, she wished she had been born a 
peasant—“ I might, in that humble sphere, 
have been permitted to pass my life in 
peace, in conformity with my own wishes. 
I see no purpose my wealth is to answer, 
except that of leaking me unhappy.” 

“ Be not ungrateful to Providence, my 
child,” replied the baroness; “ wealth has 
been bestowed upoii you for the best and 
most gracious purposes, to enable you to 
make others happy, to banish discontent, 
to relieve the sick and the necessitous, to 
assist industry, and enable those who have 
unhappily gone astray, to return to the 
paths of virtue ; these, my Ada, are the 
uses of wealth, and may Heaven, in its 
wisdom and mercy, dispose your heart to 
make a proper use of the talent committed 
to your charge, that at the great day ol 
account, it may be said to you, ‘ "well done. 
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thou good raid faithful servant, enter thou 
into the jut/ of thy £ord.’ 

To this pious prayer the heart of Ada 
responded 44 Amen.' 

“ As to living in eonityrnity with your 
own will, my child, there is no j»erson has 
power to prevent your doing so. llv the 
will of your mother, at the age of nineteen 
you arc mistress of your fortune*md ac¬ 
tions. ’ 

*• For that I am most thankful," said 
Ada, raising her glittering eyes to the 
face of the baroness, *• but Indore that pe¬ 
riod. I foresee l shall lie exposed tq, much 
annoyance from |HTstiasion and advice, 1 
am certain to incur nrveh displeasure." 

■■ Not from me, replied the baron-ss | 

“ no. Heaven forbid that ever your lip 
should profane a sacred engagement, by 
uttering vows your heart refused to n- 
tity.” 

Ada thought she was able to contend 
with tiie argumAits, and oppose the ad¬ 
vice of the dowagi r countess .of Vande- 
letrr, because .she was certain that .til ioi 
opinions and wishes were selfish, and 
tended to the gratification of her ambi- 
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tion or revenge. Bu'fc had the baroness, 
whom she loved and' respected, who had 
always treated her with the tenderness of 
a parent, had she advised or persuaded to 
a measure, ever t> so ^repugnant to her own 
wishes, she felt that duty would have 
obliged her to comply, even at the hazard 
of devoting herself to misery. Relieved 
from this apprehension, Ada gratefully 
pressed the hand of her revered friend to 
her lips,‘and smiling through her tears, 
retired, at the suggestion of the baroness, 
to write a polite but positive rejection of 
sir Horace Clare’s proposals. 

The chaise which conveyed lady Ogle 
and her daughter from Claremount had 
scarcely passed through the gates, when 
Bliss .Lambart’s rejection of his suit was 
placed in the hand of sir Horace. Passing 
through a French window into a shrub¬ 
bery, he hastily threw himself on a rustic 
seat, and tore the letter open, with unstea¬ 
dy fingers and a palpitating heart. Hav¬ 
ing cast hjs eyes over it, and ascertained 
the disappointment of his hopes, he ex¬ 
ecrated the plotting lady Ogle and her 
artful daughter, believing that he owed 
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the refusal of Mi^ Lambart solely to 
their machinations. 

While leaning his throbbing temples 
against a tree, and experiencing all the 
misery of mortification, rggret, and indig¬ 
nation, he was accosted by the dowager 
countess of Vandeleur, who having seen 
the delivery of the letter, anti guessing its 
contents, had followed to console him. 
Seating herself beside him, she laughed 
at his dejection, told him he was a novice 
in the ways of women, not to perceive 
that Miss Lambart’s refusal was nothing 
more than female etiquette, resulting from 
delicacy, respecting his late adventure in 
the picture-gallery. - 

“ Name it not, madam, 1 Iresecch you,” 
said sir Horace; “ I shall hate 1 1 14 place 
as long as I live.” 

“ It is a most delightful place," replied 
the dowager, “ and you will yet return to 
it with your former feelings of pleasure; 
nor not'd the recollection of what occurred 
there, prevent you from renewing your 
proposals to Miss I«mil*art, at a future 
and more favourable time, of which you 
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must avail yourself fh the winter, whei 
you meet at Dublin.” 

“ Alas! I fear-” 

“ Fear nothing,” continued the dowager, 
“ and hope every tiding; 'for if you dare 
not hope, yon do not love.’ Come, come, 
sir Horace, away with those dismal looks, 
and take courage; depend upon me to ad¬ 
vocate your cause; the baroness, I am as¬ 
sured, looks on you with a favourable eye: 
Miss Lambart has, I am certain, no dislike 
to your person.” 

“ If I were only sure of that,” said sir 
Horae?, “ I might believe it possible to 
win her.” 

“ It is possible,” resumed the dowager, 
“ she will be won; I am your friend, and 
will e*ert all my rhetoric in your behalf. 
Most young men think too well of them¬ 
selves, but you, Sir Horace, verge to the 
opposite extreme; you have too humble 
an opinion of your person .and merits: 
once again I tell you, take courage, wait 
patiently till you meet at Dublin, then re¬ 
new your offers, and my life upon it, yffa 
will find Miss Lambart may be wooed, and 
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will he won. * Hope .springs eternal in 
the human breast." 

.Sir Horace listened, Itelicvcd. and was 
consoled. 

“ That is," continual the dowager, if 
no suit is commenced against you tin 
breach of marriage by Miss Ogle.” 

“ She will not, 1 solemnly swear she 
cannot,” replied sir Horace. 

“ There is no doubt then of your suc¬ 
cess.'' 

Sir Horace, in the transport ot revived 
hope, raised the hand of *the dowager to 
his tips, and warmly and repeatedly kiss¬ 
ed it. 

“ Hold, hold, young man 1 " exclaimed 
the dowager, “ you mistake; release my 
hand, and recollect it is not tne you *tre in 
love with.” 

“ You are a most lovely woman,” said 

sir Horace; “you are-’’ 

* • 

“ Kvery • thing that is charming, no 
doubt,” replied tlte dowager, smiling; “ 1 
thank you tor yout coroplimeyt, sir Ho- 
raee. which, if Miss I^mbnrt heard you 
utter, it is probable she might be a little 
jealous.'' 
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“ Oh that she weVe,” said sir Horace, 
“ for jealousy is a strong proof of love.” 

“ Not always,” thought the more expe¬ 
rienced dowager, who knew that pride ex- 
cited jealousy a£ strong and as frequently 
as love; but not considering it necessary 
to enlighten sir Horace, she contented her¬ 
self with advising him to destroy Miss 
Lambart’s letter, and forgetting her re¬ 
jection, to wait till a favourable opportu¬ 
nity occurred of renewing his suit. Re¬ 
peating her promise to forward his wishes 
with all her influence, she left him to his 
reflections, which were not altogether tran¬ 
quil or pleasant, though she had assured 
him that by perseverance he might obtain 
the prize he sought—the estimable heart 
of the young and lovely Ada. 

But during her stay at Claremount, 
Miss Lambart’g behaviour to him was 
much more distant than it had been before 
his declaration of love; she studiously 
avoided being left alonfe with him, and, 
contrary to a previously-concerted plan, 
that his Sea Nymph should convey hersfel? 
and party to Dublin, the baroness, on pre¬ 
tence of dreading to encounter a storm at 
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sea, it being near the'equinox, when rough 
gales might be expected, apologized for 
changing her mind, by pleading her in¬ 
creasing infirmities and advanced age, 
which made her weak and timid, and pre¬ 
fer travelling by land;-for if overtaken by 
a tempest, she could then remain safely at 
an inn, till a favourable change in the 
weather enabled her to pursue her jodrney. 

Sir Horace Clare knew that, his Sea 
Nymph was strongly built, and purposely 
constructed for swift sailing; but he also 
knew that he had no control over the de¬ 
menti, ; he could not command the wind to 
be still, or the sea to restrain the rough 
motion of its swelling billows; he was 
therefore obliged to acquiescejn the deci¬ 
sion of the baroness, though it was an*un¬ 
expected disappointment. 

Lady Clare, with the fond partiality of 
a mother for a really handsome and noble- 
minded son, believed that the refusal of 
Miss Lambart, and the sudden resolve of 
♦he baroness Wandesford to depart, were 
solely occasioned by the base and indeli¬ 
cate accusations and assertions of lady Ogle 
and her daughter ; but encouraged by the 
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dowager countess of Vandeleur to expect 
that a short time must expose the wicked¬ 
ness of lady Ogle, and remove all prejudice 
against the morality of sir Horace, she 
bade them farewell, not without regret, 
with feelings of perfect esteem, and a 
mental prayer that their friendship might 
be renewed under happier auspices. 

Thfe unassuming propriety of Miss Lam- 
bart’s behaviour to all persons and on all 
occasions, together with her beauty, ele¬ 
gance, and attainments, had won the affec¬ 
tions of lady *Clare; and when she bach 
her farewell, it was with a warm hope that 
before another year elapsed, she should 
welcome her again to Claremount, the 
happy bride of her beloved son. 

Isord Neagle’s heart had once felt the 
influence of Miss Lambart’s charms, bat 
he was then too poor to aspire to her hand; 
and understanding she was engaged to her 
cousin, lord Conway, a repott the countess 
his mother had spread ‘abroad, to keep off 
other suitors, he saw the madness of cn* 
couraging a hopeless passion; and listen¬ 
ing to the advice of reason, he struggled, 
and found that love was to be conquered 
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and expelled from a'heart determined to 
resist; and having himselY become sensible 
of a second love, lie laughed at sir Horace 
Clare's declaration, that if lie did not ob¬ 
tain the hand of Miss Lamhart, he would 
never marry, for it would be impossible 
that lie should ever love anotly?r. 

“ Xo,” said sir Horace, sighing, and 
kissing some faded flowers that had “drop¬ 
ped from her bosom, no, I wjll never 
marry if I cannot olitain that angel; and 
when it pleases Heaven to remove iny 
mother, I will devote myself to the sea ; I 
will never again bestow a thought o* wo¬ 
man.” 

“ Make no rash \ ov% for you will assur¬ 
edly break them,' replied lord Neagle. 
“Miss Lambart is lovely and amiable; 
but in justice to the sex, 1 must acknow¬ 
ledge there are many others, equally wor¬ 
thy to be admired and loved, and I shall 
yet see you a*convert to my opinion. Hut 
see, the ladies are waiting for us; come, 
come, mount your horse, and IcUusnway.” 

The day at length arrived—the day so 
much wishes! for by his countess, when 
the young earl of Vandeleur attained his 
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one and twentieth year; to celebrate which, 
a crowd of guests had arrived, and prepa¬ 
rations had been made on a grand scale at 
Doneraile Castle. As far as the domain 
of the earl extended, every thing wore the 
appearance of rejoicing; the peasants, de¬ 
corated witji white favours, were seen feast¬ 
ing and dancing under the trees in the 
park t and while shouts of “ Long life to 
the earl ,and countess of Vandeleur,” rose 
on the air, the merry ringing of bells, the 
firing of cannon, Mira the music of various 
instruments, fnmgled with the joyous 
voices of the assembled throng. 

But while every thing within and with¬ 
out the castle exhibited magnificence, 
gaiety, and splendour—while the countess, 
all smiles and satisfaction, exulted in the 
accomplishment of her ambitious wishes, 
hailed the day in which she was publicly 
to receive the hand of Alfred, and be in¬ 
disputably confirmed in the“right to share 
in his title and fortune, a cloud hung on 
his brow.; he took no pleasure in the con¬ 
gratulations that were poured upoirhim. 
and would much sooner have been chiel 
mourner at her funeral, than renew hi* 
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vows to her at the «ltar; for, from the 
depth of his heart, Iftj \?spisod her, and 
execrated his own folly, that had bound a 
chain round him, that might possibly con¬ 
fine him all his life. But the hour had ar¬ 
rived, when he must either fulfil the decree 
of his father, or (educe himself to poverty; 
considering the latter the greater evil of 
the two, he constrained himself t<j pro¬ 
nounce the vows which he resolved should 
never fetter his inclinations, and tilt crafiy 
Charlotte Obrien became legally his wife. 

At the same time. Miss Desmond gave 
her hand at the hymeneal altar, to fyril 
Percy, esq. in utter contradiction to the 
will of her father, and contempt of the ad¬ 
vice of lady Desmond, who, having heard 
some unfavourable reports of Mr. Ptjrcy, 
had written, to warn her against uniting 
herself to an atheist and a gambler; but 
Mr. Percy’s professions and persuasions 
made her look upon him as injured by 
misrepresentation, und rendered her deaf 
to the entreaties, and regardless ofjtbc tears, 
of her sister, whose influence he had dread¬ 
ed, being aware of the volatile, and some¬ 
what capricious disposition of the young 
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lady, with whose fortune he was deeply 
enamoured. Bqf, without being so des¬ 
perately in love as to have broken her 
heart, or pined herself into a consumption, 
had he changed his mind, and forsaken 
her, Miss Desmond was obstinately deter¬ 
mined to marry him, if it,was only to vex 
her father, v'vho, after remaining a widower 
so nujny years, had secretly disposed of his 
hand to the honourable Mrs. Chatterton, 
a woman' who had always been her aversion. 

Emily Desmond had been frequently 
shocked at the openly-avowed infidelity oi 
Mr. Percy’s opinions; she had frequent!} 
and earnestly entreated her gay unthink¬ 
ing sister not to encourage his addresses. 
she had endeavoured to convince her that 
no dependancc was to be placed on the 
affection or promises of a man, who spoke 
with contempt, of religion, and had no be¬ 
lief in a state of future rewards and punish¬ 
ments.—“ Mr. Percy avowedly denies the 
influence of conscience,” said Emily. 
“ therefore will not be constrained from 
following his own inclinations, even at the 
sacrifice of your happiness.” 

Miss Desmond laughed, and ridiculed 
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the apprehensions of' Emily—declared sik 
hated serious mm, who Reached like Me¬ 
thodists—bade Kinilv be careful in choos¬ 
ing aJmsband for herself, and leave her to 
keep guard over her mvn happiness. 

Most reluctantly Kinilv ollieiated as one 
of her sister’s bridemaids; her look of in¬ 
quietude, the tears she could ftot restrain, 
convinced the profligate Percy that her 
sentiments respecting him remained un¬ 
changed; and even at theinomcnt «lt>placing 
the i ing on the finger of' her sister, he men¬ 
tally swore to revenge the interference 
that had been offered l»v the gentle amia- 
ble girl, to drier the companion of her 
childhood, her beloved and only sister, 
from becoming his wife. 

ISift the irrevocable vow was pronounced 
—tilt benediction was bestowed, while 
Emily foresaw the happinuss that sparkled 
in the eyes of the bride would wain , if not 
depart, with tjie first idoon of her marriage, 
and be succeeded by hitter and lasting re¬ 
pentance. 

Nyr was Emily Desm id the only re¬ 
gretful and unhappy spectator of these 
marriages; for among the joyous volun- 
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teers that' formed p gorgeous phalanx 
round the richly-decorated altar, stood 
Wilmot Darel, pale as the marble monu¬ 
ment on which be leaned, his face pre¬ 
senting a strong and ghastly contrast to 
the vivid scarlet of his regimentals; the 
rapid changes of his countenance, the wild- 
ness of his eyes, the agitation of his frame 
—had not escaped the observation of the 
persons who stood near him. To their re¬ 
peated inquiries, he had answered he was 
quite well; but when he attempted to 
congratulate tlje earl and countess of Van- 
deleur on their marriage, the effort was 
too painful—his voice faltered—the wish 
for their happiness would not pass his qui¬ 
vering lips—he uttered a low stifled groan 
—and fell, as was then believed, a corpse 
at tlieir feet. 

This was a tqrrifie occurrence; death, at 
all times awful, appeared trebly so at such 
a time of rejoicing. The g,ay cavalcade 
rushed from the chapel, shocked and dis¬ 
mayed, and with far less order than they 
had entered : but there was one among the 
young and lovely who remained—it was 
Emily Desmond; her trembling limbs had 
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refused to support Jier from *tlie scene of 
terror. As she IcarnedSjbr support on the 
rails that enclosed the altar, she forgot it 
was.her sister's bridal dav—she forgot 
the world, and that she was incurring its 
censure by remaining, when all In r friends 
bad fled. Alas for Kmilv 1 she felt that 
she loved Wilmot Darel, anil that he had 
died a sudden unprepared death. .While 
her eyes were fixed on the pale form that 
lay stretched before her, she lizard mhuc 
one say, “ Lite is not extinct ; there is still 
motion about the heart.". In an instant. 
Kmilv was beside the* unfortunate voting 
man, chatline his temples and his hands, 
and supporting hi' hyad on her kins'. In 
this position, and thus employed, she was 

found bv the earl of Vand* loir, Mr. lVrcv, 

* • 

and captain Langrish, who had letunied, 
after seeing the ladies in safety, to give or¬ 
ders respecting the disposal of the corpse, 
the removal, of which to the castle had 
been considered .improper at that time, 
when the sight of death, and preparations 
fora funeral, might tlnuw a (lamp upon 
the spirits of those who hud assembled for 
VOL. III. I- 
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purposes of'mirth an4 festivity, and whose 
nerves were too delicate to endure having 
a memento mori set before them, and to 
become mourners, at a moment when«they 
intended to rejoice. 

When raised' from the pavement, the 
unhappy young man opened his eyes, and 
looking wildly at the earl of Vandeleur. 
murmured—“ She is not to blame. What 
has happened to me ?” 

Captaifl Langrish had assisted Emily te¬ 
nse from her kneeling posture, who seeing 
that Darcl was. recovering from the syn¬ 
cope that had so alarmed her, she hastened 
from the chapel, blushing at her own te¬ 
merity, that had led her to quit the side 
of her sister, and fearing that her huma¬ 
nity would expose her to much unplea¬ 
sant raillery, and betray the secret of her 
partiality for Wilmot Darcl—a wcaknes; 
she wished to conceal, if it were possible, 
even from herself, because slip was but toe 
certain he had most improperly and un¬ 
worthily placed his affections on an object 
forbidden' by religion, honour, and grati 
tude. 

When Darcl was removed, by order of 
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tlio earl of Vandeleiy, tram tfic chapel to 

hi' own apartment hi Vhe castle, Percy. 
• * » 

seeming to n covit from a musing fit, said 
—“ Lt is wonderful how Mind sonic men 
are to what i> posing round them, and to 
what it particular!} concerns them toknow." 

“ To what do you allude Y' asked Lang- 
rish ; “ not to any thine, 1 •hipposc. that 
concerns yourself, for when that is tly case, 
you arc always on the alert.'' 

“ True," replied Percy; " 1. a In. m that 
had a ruined fortune to repair, was neee.s- 
situted to he walehful and observant , but 
yon, who haw not spirit to lose, are not 
so attentive to win a fa tune. 

“Do \ mi mi m i !i for a compliment ?" 
asked captain 1 .angri'h. 

“That is ;r y.m led disposed to take 
it,” replied Pt rc\. 

“ At ;;nv rate, I am disposed to be 
pleased that you have been observant to 
good purpose, a' lar ;N concerns yourself, 
and shall !h glad i* learn m what instance 
I have been blind. 1 I am the jrtsoii to 
whoip \ on allude ? 

“ 1 allude to your leelmgs with res|»ect 
l. 2 
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to Emily Desmpnd/’ returned Percy, 
“ whom any one* with half an eye may 
see is sick for love of the sentimental 
Darel. Why should you be acting Eory- 
don to such an insensible Pastora, who 
sighs for another, while you sigh for her, 
when your attentions would be favourably 
received by one quite as fair, perhaps not 
quite >so rich? but that is of no conse¬ 
quence to you, who have money enough.” 

“ Why I confess,” said Langrish, “ Miss 
Emily Desmond has never encouraged 
me to hope a return of regard.” 

“ $he has no heart, no eyes, but for Wil- 
mot Darel: you are neither a poet, nor 
a reader of poetry,” .resumed Percy, “ and 
stand no chance with a romantic young 
girl,,who prefers moonlight to a well-lit 
ball-room, the fresh scent of early violet' 
to the fashionable perfume of atturgul.and 
the serenade of nightingales to the music 
of a first-rate composer. But what think 
you of Miss Byron ? lively and animated 
—no languish—no sickly sentiment about 
her.” 

“ I think her a very fine girl,” replied 
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captain Langrish, “Santy rather too strong 
a touch of the brogue." 

“ She is young, and that will wear otr," 
said ‘Percy : “as a friend, 1 advise you to 
turn your attention to her, who, I am cer¬ 
tain, will not reject vour addresses." 

“ You are certain ?” 

“ Yes, 1 am certain ; 1 have watcln d Iter 
looks, and l have heard her express*herself 
in favour of your person.” 

“ I wonder I should not have observed.” 

“ You were too much engaged with 
Emily Desmond,” resumed Percy ; “ hut 
it is now evident you have no chance of 
succeeding there, lor her conduct this 
morning has evidently shewn what her 
sister and myself have long suspected, her 
passion for Wilmot Dnrcl." 

“ I sliall not be so unpolite as to censure 
the young lady's taste, if Nho prefers him,” 
replied captain I-angfish ; “ she has a right 
to please herself'—I wish them happy to¬ 
gether, with all rf'\ soul; and if I thought 
you were not jesting about Mi^> Byron, I 
would try to overcoim my objections to 
her brogue.” 

" I am not jesting, on my honour: sing 
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to her—‘ Come ^vith me, Alice, to the 
fair,’ and she will' be ready to go with you 
to church, whenever you ask the question.” 

“ Miss Byron is a devilish pretty girl!” 
said Langrish;." she has a pair of spark¬ 
ling black eyes, pretty pouting lips, red as 
a ripe cherry; a neat little foot and ankle.” 

“ And best of all, Oscar,” said the earl 
of Vaitdeleur, who had returned from see¬ 
ing Dare! to his chamber, and had left the 
family surgeon with him—“ best of all, 
Miss Byron hafe, a handsome fortune; she 
has the reputation too of being good-tem- 
peredf a most desirable qualification in a 
wife: if you intend to pay your addresses 
there, you have my'good wishes for your 
success with pretty Miss Byron.” 

“ Thank you, thank you. If Emily 
Desmond has bestowed her heart on Da¬ 
re!, I must say* he is a fortunate fellow, 
Fo|r she is a sweet interesting girl.” 

“ Rather too grave for my taste,” said 
Percy*, “but 1&us go’; our brides will 
complain ®f our neglect” 

“ Yours may, perhaps,” replied the Sari; 
“ mine Will not, I am certain, lament, or 
chide my absence.” 
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“ By Jove!" exchumed captain Lang, 
rish, “ I liavc made up my mind to ad¬ 
dress Miss Byron . 

“*Bv Cupid, you mean," interrupted the 
earl; “ he is the presiding god in love af- 
fairs.” 

" Well, by Jove, or by £upid, it mat- 
ters not to me which, yonder in the bal¬ 
cony stands Miss Byron. Sec, the has 
plucked a white moss rose, and. is placing 
it in her bosom.” 

“ That white rose is an omen of good 
luck.” observed Percy. ' 

“ I hope so.” replied Lungrish* “ sec! 
she looks-up, and mihIcsso invitingly, that 
I must absolutely go." 

“ And if you really like her well enough 
to marry her,'do not stand shilly-shally,” 
resumed Percy, “ but pop the question at 
once." 

That, I fear, will be acting too preci¬ 
pitately," returned the captain. 

• “ Not at all, my friea#—not at all," re- 
joined the earl; ** the women love a bold 
suitor—one who is resolute to succeed. 
Take my advice, Oscar; distance those two 
fops, Ogle and Camck, who are buzzing 
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their nonsense in her*ears from morning 
till night; it will<be a meritorious act to 
rescue the poor girl from their annoyance.” 

“ See,” said Langrish, “ she has plucked 
another rose, and I suppose Carrick is ask¬ 
ing for it: if she gives it to him, that shall 
decide me not to speak to her. Hurrah! 
the day is my own; she turns from him, 
and holds the rose towards me. Faith, I 
am inclined to believe it is a lucky omen.” 

“ Away then, and make her an offer at 
once,” said lord Vandeleur; “ speak boldly, 
and the prize is won.” 

After captain Langrish departed, the 
earl, passing his arm through Percy’s, said 
—“ You need not be in such haste; your 
lady bride—I will not say your love, be¬ 
cause I know you too well to believe that 
you have married from any such silly mo¬ 
tive—but let that remain a secret till she 
discovers it—your lady is in her sisters 
apartment, holding volatiles to her nose; 
for Darel’s situation has, it seems, affected 
her nerves.” 

“ And her head also, which is equally 
weak with her nerves,” replied Percy, with 
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a sneer, “ or slie would never have exposed 
herself so ridiculously aliout him." 

"4 have really a friendship for Darel," 
resumed the earl; “ and if Emily Des¬ 
mond approved him, I see no objection to 
the match. His brother has led a very 
free life, and is in bad health; should he 
die, the estate will be Wilmot’s; p little 
economy and retrenchment would pay off’ 
the mortgages that at present erteunber it, 
and then, in point of family and fortune, 
there could be no objection.” 

“ Except the trifling impediment of 
Darel’s passion for another person,” observ¬ 
ed Percy. 

“ He is too poor to indulge in the ro¬ 
mantic folly of-love,” resumed lord Vandc- 
leur; “ and if Miss Desmond is willing 
to take him for better for worse, I will 
have an eye to his promotion." 

“ Extremely kind’*nd friendly of you,” 
said Percy; M but perhaps you will not 
feel so warmly towards 11m, or think him 
so deserving of your interest,*when you 
learn on whom he has placed his affections." 
On my mother, I hope,” replied the 
L S 


M 
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earl; “ such a pqgsion is not impossible; 
for let me tell you, the countess dowager 
of Vandeleur is still a fine woman, and has 
fascinating manners, when she condescends 
to make herself agreeable. Well, if he has 
fallen in love in that quarter, I have not 
the least objection to call him papa.” 

“ You shoot wide of the mark,” said 
Percy, affecting to look grave. 

“ Surely he is not in love with Miss 
Lambart; it is possible he might succeed 
there; for they- are congenial spirits, at¬ 
tache^ to the same pursuits—poetry, mu¬ 
sic; if he loves there, I fear I could not 
forgive him. No reply! Why do you 
not speak, and put an end to this painful 
suspense? I see by your look it is her, 
for I have no sister—no other cousin for 
him to fall in love with.” 

“ But you have a still nearer connec¬ 
tion,” returned Percy ; “ you have a wife.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, l)a! This is a most un¬ 
expected discovery,” said the earl, laugh¬ 
ing heartily. 

Well as Percy thought he knew the 
heart of the earl, he. was not prepared to 
find it so perfectly callous, and, with a 
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look of surprise, heVskcd—“ Arc you not 
offended at his presumption?—are you 
not^shockcd at Ills ingratitude?" 

“ No, I am neither shocked nor offend¬ 
ed,” replied the earl; “on the contrary, 
I am heartily sorry for the poor fellow, 
for his, I am certain, is a hopeless passion; 
the countess of Vandeleur will never re¬ 
ward it with more than a smile, *or per¬ 
mission to kiss her hand; shtijovcs flat¬ 
tery, has an insatiable appetite for admira¬ 
tion ; but she is too cold, tor) proud, too 
cunning, to commit a weakness in favour 
of any man breathing; she has to# much 
at stake to be found tripping; she has la¬ 
boured hard, and endured not a little, to 
attain her present elevation, from which 
nothing but criminal unfaithfulnoss can 
remove her. No, no—I am sensible our 
dislike is mutual; but site is too fond of 
her high state, to part with it for ‘ tight, 
winged toys of feathered Cupid;' there¬ 
fore you see, Percy, I Hive no reason to 
be jealous; and as to offended, I have 
suffered from the wiles of the Circe, and 
pity the infatuation of Daret, and wish, 
from the esteem I bear him, she had cho- 
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sen some other persqh to cast her spells 
upon.” 

With all his Knowledge of human na¬ 
ture, and experience in the ways of man¬ 
kind, Percy war completely disappointed 
by the perfect nonchalance with which 
the earl of Vpndeleur had listened to the 
tale of Darel’s love for the countess. He 
had expected to see him excited to rage 
and resentment, and instead of pitying 
Darel, disclaiming all further interest in 
his affairs, and expelling him the castle; 
and when it is remembered that this was 
Percy’s wedding-day—that his bride was 
young, handsome, and rich—and that she 
had married him. inr opposition to the 
wishes and advice of her family, it will 
sernn almost incredible that his thoughts 
should be wandering from his new-made 
bride, to whom he owed so much grati¬ 
tude, and whom he bad just made a so¬ 
lemn and sacred promise to love and che¬ 
rish, till death should them part, 'or that he 
should feel any sentiment but that of good¬ 
will towards a person of the amiable mind 
andgentlemanly manners of WilmotDarel; 
but Percy had been struck with the beauty 
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of lady Vandeleur, Vhcn he first beheld 
her, and having a light and profligate opi- 
nion^ of female virtue, he believed she 
would be easily persuaded to accept from 
another the regard and attention her hus¬ 
band did not even affect to pay her: but 
to secure a rich wife was just jthen of vital 
importance to Percy, who had actually 
run away from his creditors, whom lie hud 
too often deceived, to hope for anyjcnity at 
their hands, should they discover him before 
he had obtained the means of silencing their 
clamorous demands. Miss Desmond was 
volatile, unthinking, and sufficiently rich ; 
he was handsome, elegant in his manners, 
witty in conversation, flattered agreeably; 
and being externally unobjectionable, she 
took his mind and principles on hi# own 
recommendation. 

Percy, during his very short courtship 
of Miss Desmond, had confined his admi¬ 
ration of lady Vandeleur to hi* own bo¬ 
som ; for he determined no imprudence on 
his part should induce Miss Desmond to 
withdraw her promise to be his: but while 
he thought the commencement of an in¬ 
trigue was to be avoided till tbe nuptial 
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benediction had given him a right to laugh 
at and despise cd^laints and remonstran¬ 
ces, he beheld, with envy and resentpnent, 
the very marked partiality of the countess 
for Wilmot Darel, and his devotion to 
her; if she rode, Darel was at her side— 
if she danced, he was her partner—if she 
touched the keys of the instrument, he 
turned the leaves of the music-book. This 
preference rankled in the heart of Percy; 
and he had frequently hinted to the earl 
the obvious esteem in which lady Vande- 
leur and Mr. Darel held each other; but 
he wis either blind, or too much engaged 
in flirting with one of her ladyship’s dear 
friends—a young French widow—to trou¬ 
ble himself in what way she amused her¬ 
self, \>r who she chose for her cavaliere 
serpante. 

Emily Desmond had never liked Mr. 
Percy; she had always treated him with 
distance and reserve; her sister too had 
weakly told hini, that Emily had urged 
her not to marry him, and by no means to 
give up the whole of her fortune to him, 
but to have a part of it settled on herself, 
beyond her own power to dispose of du- 
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ring her life. For this prudent counsel, 
Percy hated Emily ; h6 saw her partiality 
for Ward, and to afflict and distress her, 
lie continually spoke, in terms that meant 
more than met the ear, of his Platonic 
love for the countess of Vandelcur. 

Percy was certain that Emily would 
never voluntarily bestow any part wof her 
fortune upon him; and he hated Darel too 
much, to desire it should enrich Itis fallen 
house; he beheld, with the malignant ex¬ 
ultation of a demon, the "certain misery 
and separation of two hearts, that, under 
more fortunate circumstances, might have 
been united in bonds of pure and lasting 
affection. 

The fainting of Darel, after witnessing 
the marriage of the countess, afforded an 
opportunity for opening »the eyes of the 
earl, which Percy did not let slip. Firm¬ 
in'* him careless of*who made love to 

O 

his wife, and indined to consider Darel a 
victim, rather than an aggressor, he re¬ 
solved to try whether he coulSl not turn 
the arts of the enchantress upon herself, 
and subdue that virtue which the earl her 
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husband believed impregnable, guarded as 
it was by pride and self-interest. 

“ Miss Desmond has married, and made 
me master of her fortune, reserving to her¬ 
self no share of* it, confiding, as she says, 
in my affection and honour—and why ? 
not because whe had any knowledge of my 
disposition or character, but out of oppo¬ 
sition to her family, to shew them she was 
out of t-heir control, and would act in all 
things as she pleased, and because I flat¬ 
tered her vanity, by affecting to admire 
the charms and graces she never possessed. 
Poor Hilly thing! she believes herself in 
love with me,” said Percy, exulting in the 
accomplishment of his schemes; “ but how 
long, I wonder, will this whim, this fancy 
of hfirs last, after I drop the lover and as¬ 
sume the husband? I fear me she will 
not turn a deaf ear to the man who shall 
0ffer to console her for my dereliction. I 
will keep a watchful eye upon her con¬ 
duct—if I discover her bestowing favours 
on another, a divorce follows, and J am 
free and rich; for having no settlement, 
she can make no claim upon me, and must 
cast herself upon the generosity of her pa- 
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ramour, or solicit a maintenance from the 
sentimental Emily, who will perhaps con¬ 
sider it her duty to receive, and endeavour 
to reclaim, her erring sister." Such were 
the thoughts of the libertine Percy, even 
on his wedding day. 

Captain Langrish entered t[ie balcony, 
and found sir Harry Ogle on his knees to 
M iss Byron, entreating her to bestdw on 
him the white moss-rose she had. refused 
lord Carrick. Sir Harry was making a 
speech on the young lady’s beauty, which 
he thought the very perfection of elo¬ 
quence. He protested her hand was much 
whiter than the rose she held, and that he 
should be the most enviable of mortals, it 
she would permit him to wear the flower 
in his bosom, and allow him to consider it 
an earnest of her approval of the devotion 
which, kneeling at her feet, he presumed 
to offer her. * 

“ Bravo, Bravmimd! encore, encore 
exclaimed captain Langrish, with a shout 
in the ear of the little baronet, that made 
him s’tart, and laid him sprawling at the 
feet of Miss Byron, who, though she 
joined in the laugh occasioned by the lu- 
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dicrous prostration „bf the little baronet, 
protested she was, excessively angry with 
captain Langrish, for interrupting the 
pleasure she received from hearing herself 
flattered, and complimented so highly. 

Sir Harry Ogle rose from the floor, rub¬ 
bing his forehead, which was slightly 
scratched; to hide which Miss Byron of¬ 
fered' him some court-plaister, which he 
refused,.with an air of displeasure, saying 
—“ I am extremely' hurt, ma’am.” 

“ Bless me! I hope not. Where are 
you hurt, sir Harry?” 

“ Wounded through the heart, I dare 
say : there the hurt lies—does it not ?” 
asked captain Langrish. 

“ Really, captain Langrish, I consider 
youi behaviour very-” 

“ Very what?” demanded Langrish. 

“ Very unfriendly, very extraordinary, 
fvery much so indeed—and I must insist 

n * * 

“ On what, sir Harry,” asked the incor¬ 
rigible Langrish, “ on what do you insist? 1 ' 

“ On being allowed to pass, that 1 may 
repair the disorder of my dress, and make 
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myself fit to join tine ladies in the draw¬ 
ing-room.” 

“ As quickly as you please,” returned 
captain Langrish, making way for him to 
pass; “ I have no wish, I. give you my 
word, to impede your exit.” 

“ I declare, captain Langrish,” said Miss 
Byron, “ you have frightened the poor 
little baronet out-” 

“ Of the presumptuous hope of render¬ 
ing himself agreeable to you, Miss Byron." 

“ Why, suppose I have taken a fancy to 
him ?” 

“ 'l'hat is a fancy I can never believe.” 

“ And why not ?” 

“ Because 1 think you have a better 
taste, and have sense enough to prefer a 
man to a monkey.” 

“ In that thought you do me justice.” 

“And in every other; but I cannot flatter, 
cringe, and fawn, like Carrick and Ogle; 
I can only express the feelings of my heart, 
and say, in plain fanguage—I love you !” 

Miss Byron cast down her .eyes and 
blushed. 

“ I am a man of few words and sincere 
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heart—will you acoept it, and give me 
yours in return ?” 

“ That is a requisition,” replied Miss 
Byron, smiling, “ that requires to b'e well 
considered. J do not approve of hasty 
promises, for they are too frequently fol¬ 
lowed by repentance.” 

“ But bid me hope.” 

“ I do not bid you despair: frankly, 1 
have no t dislike to your person or man¬ 
ners, captain Langrish ; but I have a dear 
and respected mother, whose approbation 
is, in all thiiigs, necessary to my happi¬ 
ness ; I will consult her, and if she ap¬ 
proves-” 

“ You will be mine?” 

The reply of Miss Byron I leave my 
readers to suppose; doubtless it was not 
unfavourable, for at dinner lord Carrick 
and sir Harry Ogle had the mortification 
to see the white moss-rose they had so 
earnestly solicited, grace the* button-hole 
of captain Langrish. ' 

Percy took an opportunity, after the la¬ 
dies retired, to ask captain Langrish what 
success he had met with the pretty Byron ? 

“ The question is premature,” replied 
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he; “I have barely had time to offer her 
my addresses.” 

“ Which she has not* Wusod. The 
prize,wiJl be yours, Oscar, for you wear 
in your bosom the omen of success—the 
white moss-rose.” 
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Fob a few days Wilmot I)arei was too 
deeply affected in mind and body to quit 
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his chamber, and during this period of suf¬ 
fering, his conscience more loudly than 
ever upbraided ‘ him with pusillanimous 
weakness, with criminality, and ba?e in¬ 
gratitude, in allowing his heart to cherish 
a passion for his friend’s wife; continually 
it asked him what he proposed to himself, 
by lingering in the palace of the enchant¬ 
ress, whose spells were every hour growing 
more potent, which if not suddenly bro¬ 
ken, would end in the worst and most 
terrible of all ■ deaths—suicide.—“ I will 
avoid this perdition,” said Darel, perturbed- 
ly pacing his chamber; “ I will be gone; 
I will follow the counsel of reason ; I will 
avoid this beauteous enslaver of my peace, 
till I have obtained fortitude to behold her 
charms without emotion, without envying 
their possession to him who claims my 
gratitude and my respect.” 

Nerved with this resolution, Mr. Darel 
again joined the bridal party, who having 
congratulated him on hi? recovery, return¬ 
ed to their own frivolous amusements, 
leaving him to entertain himself in the 
way most agreeable to his taste. 

“ And this is the world,” thought Wil- 
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mot, “ and these cold heartless t beings the 
persons I so ardently, longed to mingle 
with! I am among thein*an unregarded 
atom, that may sink or swim upon the 
stream of life, and excite neither pleasure 
or pain in the breast of any*: yet surely," 
thought he, gazing on the countess of Van- 
deleur, “she must have a he^rt; nature 
cannot have left that lovely creature with¬ 
out affections. Hut to me it matters not; 
her hand is given ; her vows are flighted 
to another, and I must forget, must banish 
her from my memory." 

But while thus resolving, his eyes rested 
on the countess with intense admiration; 
to him she appeared f airest among the fair, 
excelling all in gratf' and elegance; and 
it was with wonder lie observed the un¬ 
disguised indifference with which herdius- 
hand treated her, and how openly he de¬ 
voted himself to tnadame Bel voir, who, 
careless of appearances seemed to consider 
herself at liberty to flirt with him, though 
the husband of another, and that other her 
dear friend. Nor did this conduct seem 
at all to depress the spirits of the countess, 
or appear to lessen her cordiality to the 
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gay widow- To Wilmot Darel, new to 
the world, and fashionable manners, this 
was astonishing, and he could by no means 
reconcile such conduct with his ovyn no¬ 
tions of morality, of female delicacy, and 
of matrimonial duties. 

Emily Desmond and Wilmot Darel had 
secret sorrows, that prevented them from 
joining in the thoughtless merriment of 
those around them, and they were the 
only persons who felt shocked at the levi¬ 
ty of the Frenchwoman, and the noncha¬ 
lance of the ( countess. To Darel’s mind, 
it brought the positive conviction, that no 
woman loving her husband, could bear 
with composure the revolt of his affections 
—to see herself absolutely neglected, and 
another claiming and receiving his atten¬ 
tions. 

Darel was pine fathoms deep in love, 
• but he could not avoid discovering that 
the principles of fhe countess Vandeleur 
were far more lax than,was consistent with 
female delicacy and purity. But what 
was this to him ? His awakened con¬ 
science bade him shun the witchery of her 
beauty: he began to think, being a wife 
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and a mother, she had acted improperly 
in urging him to prolong his stay at the 
castle, in encouraging an intimacy which 
theii»very recent acquaintance did not au¬ 
thorize. He severely blanwd himself, anrl 
he could not altogether exonerate her, for 
her smiles and her flattery had beguiled 
him of his reason, and in the wild delirium 
of love, be bad forgotten the claims r>f ho¬ 
nour and gratitude; be bad glyutcd on 
her beauty, and thought noj that its influ¬ 
ence would poison his happiness, and de¬ 
stroy his peace. 

Convinced that he had been acting a 
dishonourable part, Daril no longer press¬ 
ed forward to secure* place by the side of 
the countess; he resulted to deny himself 
the felicity of touching her hand—U j fly 
the fascination of her smiles, yet his re¬ 
bellious feelings would not*nilotv iiim even 
to converse with another; hut withdraw¬ 
ing to a distance, lie* would stand silent 

f? . _ 

and motionless, endeavouring to think of 
his forsaken home, anil the visij his bro¬ 
ther had promised him in the winter. Hut 
still his eyes would turn upon the coun- 
voi.. hi. 
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tcss, as if impelled towards her by a power 
he could not resist. Alas ! there needs no 
stronger spell than that which love casts 
round a young and inexperienced heart; 
he fancied her restless eye fixed on him, 
with an inquiry why he had left her? 
Again he would believe they confessed 
reciprocal passion, and invited him to re¬ 
turn. ' It was when thus assailed by ima¬ 
gination,,, his mental tortures were terrible- 
burning love and youthful inclination urg¬ 
ed him to renew his devotion, to yield 
himself, without farther contest, to what 
his weak and guilty wishes told him was 
irremediable, and beyond mortal control. 

The earl of Vandeleur had been many 
times deeply in love; but the very vio¬ 
lence of his passion shortened its date; sa¬ 
tiety or absence always effected his cure. 
The pretty lively widow Belvoir, who 
came from Paris on purpose to assist at the 
reunion of her most dear friend, the coun¬ 
tess, though overlooked by him in her 
own country, had now taken his fancy, 
and his lordship was too much engaged 
with this new-formed liaison to bestow 
much thought on Wilmot Darel, more 
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than to wisli ho InuJ placed Iris regard on 
Emily Desmond, add to recollect that his 
leave of absence being nearly expired, he 
would he obliged to repair to quarters, 
where it was likely he would soon forget 
his ill-placed love. Engaged in military' 
duties, and exposed to the raillery of his 
brother officers, gay spirits, 

- II h: 

Au,l Hi 

But to Emily Desmond, when he thanked 
her for the humane assistance -M had ren¬ 
dered to recover him, whefi lie fainted in 
the chapel, it was evident that hi^youth 
had suffered a Might ; his jk.»kv kii» gone 
for ever; she saw that his heart was de¬ 
voted to an unworthy woman, and that all 
his faculties were sulnhit d hj , .md < imaged 
in, a criminal pursuit. Yet hi- appear,mee 
excited her pity ; for there was melancholy 
in Ids eyes, and mournfulne-s in the tones 
of his voice, that grefttly affee'ed her sen¬ 
sibility; her overt e.i'-e, she kn 'v. was ut¬ 
terly hopeless; she «flvv he was fat to her 
forever; but she a! ! gladly have en¬ 
dured the anguish that was undermining 
M 2 
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her health, could she have placed him se¬ 
curely in the path of honour—could she 
have preserved him from the remorse that 
always follows guilt. 

Emily, the gentle, amiable Emily, loved 
the erring, unhappy Darel, and would 
have sacrificed all but innocence, to save 
him from the stings of upbraiding con¬ 
science , but she was still younger than 
himself, and would he listen to the warn¬ 
ing advice of so juvenile a monitor? Ti¬ 
midity and delicacy put a seal upon her 
lips, and fervently as she desired to pre¬ 
serve him, she could not even hint at the 
abyss into which he was tailing; but de¬ 
termined not to witness his farther degra¬ 
dation, or her sister’s repentance of her 
hasty ..marriage, which she was certain 
would quickly arrive, she declined the in¬ 
vitation of the countess of Vandeleur, to 
pass the winter with.her in Dublin, and 
Mrs. Percy’s desire that she would accom¬ 
pany her to England, vvlnther Mr. Percy’s 
affairs called him, and returned home to 
the protection of her father, whose natu¬ 
rally irritable temper was not much amend¬ 
ed by his own marriage; for so far from 
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proving a domestic wife, th*e honourable 
lady Desmond, as she styled herself, loved 
company and visiting; .she h id insisted on 
changing his servants for tier own, who 
yjmew her methods, and.had been uccirs- 
torncil to prepare for and wait upon per¬ 
sons of Consequence and fashion. The 
hunting and shooting amusements of -:r 
Hector, site declared brutish and*vnl;.< ir. 
she quarrelled with his dress, and refused 
to admit his former associates to her table : 
and so completely denied him any share 
of command in his own house, ihnt he re¬ 
joiced in the return of Kmily, that he 
might have s< me one to appeal to, against 
the enereadiun ntssmd tyranny of bis wife. 
Lady Desmond also rej<need : tor she knew 
that a young girl, with a large fortune, 
u}is an attraction that would always fill 
her rooms, w hen she clime to give a ball 
or a concert. 

Ilut though I'inily lamented the disajs- 
poiutment her lather «xperi< need in his 
second marriage, she a oided.interfiring 
in In's domestic disputes Her health and 
spirit , too, were so bad, that she could 
take no part in lady Desmond’s entertain- 
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merits, and she remained, for the most 
part of every day, secluded in her own 
apartment, where she could, undisturbed, 
weep for the errors of Wilmot Darel , 11 la- 
ment the fate K)f her misguided sister, 
whose name her father had forbad her to 
mention in hjs presence, and reflect that, 
by remaining single, she should always 
have it in her power to offer her a home, 
and prevent her from feeling the poverty 
to which she foresaw the excesses of her 
husband would reduce her. 

Lady Desmond had more than once 
hinted to sir Hector, her belief that Miss 
Desmond’s illness was nothing more than 
affectation, and that it was put on just 
to vex her, to contradict, and oppose 
her arrangements, to disappoint, and treat 
her and her friends with disrespect; and 
if he had the least love for her, he would 
interfere, and exert the authority of a fa¬ 
ther. 

“ So, so, the cloven foot will appear, I 
perceive,” said sir Hector; “ you want to 
drive this poor child from me, as you did 
her sister.” 

" Oh you base man ! how can you have 
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the cruelty to lay # such a charge to tny 
account? me, an ifmocent woman! did 
not I warn and advise her not to marry ? 
did»not I write to her, and inform her of 
Jfhe evil reports that 1 laid heard of Per¬ 
cy ?” 

“ And did not she openly declare her 
aversion of you ?" asked sir fleeter; “ anil 
did not she marry the scoundrel, Jx cause 
she would not subject herself' to the whims 
and impertinence of a stejmiothcY ? Yes, 
yes, she knew you better than 1 did ; she 
knew there would not l>e an apartment in 
the house slie could call her own.” 

Mighty well, sir Hector; rave away, 
exhaust your ill-teipper.” 

“ My ill-temper ’ zounds, madam 
Fie U|>on such language, a gentleman 
would blush to be guilty of the vulgarity 
of using bad words; but»pray, sir Hector, 
moderate your wrath, for though my 
nerves are string mough to lx*ar your 
boisterous behasnour, your loud tom s may 
terrify your sick daughter, should they 
reach»to her apartment. 

“ None of your sneers, madam; my 
daughter has been used to my voice, and 
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I am sure would soqner hear it at the 
loudest, than bear thfe noisy midnight or 
gies of you and your friends, who have 
turned my house topsy-turvy; but*' re¬ 
member, madam,” continued sir Hector, 
whether sick or well, Emily Desmond 
shall never be under your control; the 
poor child shall not be driven from her 
father’s,house, through being compelled to 
obey, whether agreeable to herself or 
otherwise the commands of a domineer¬ 
ing stepmother.*’ 

“Grant me ‘patience !” exclaimed lady 
IJesmond. 

“ You have exercised mine,” resumed 
sir Hector, “ till it is worn out; you have 
thwarted, and contradicted, and tormented 
me, ever since I was fool enough to take 
you for better for worse.” 

“ I am sure I wish I had never married 
you,” said lady Desmond; “ I must have 
been bewitched to accept an old fox-hunt¬ 
ing, ill-bred———” • 

“ I am confoundedly sorry you did," 
interrupter! sir Hector; “ but it was be¬ 
cause you could get no one else to marry 
you.” 
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“ '1 hat is false," jrcplied h(*r ladvship; 
“ sir Harry Ogle was*ilvijig for me." 

“ I* or your money, you mean ; poor 
little* devil, it would have hem serviceable 
to him, who seldom hears t^ie joy lul sou ml 
of two guineas gingling again >t each other 
in his purse. \\ by the plague did not: 
you marry the little lop? it he had dh- 
pleased you by objecting to your.extra¬ 
vagant whims, you might have shut him 
up iu a bandbox, till lie jirotnised to be 
obedient, or you might have set him on 
the mantel-piece, among ydtir curiosities; 
be would have passed with your fiends 
for a pet monkey.” 

*• You are a stupid, re.de, ignorant-’ 

“ Not quity so stupid <>r ignorant as 
you suppose,” interrupted sir Hector; 
“ for take notice, madam, l am going 
to Limerick, and I ex j *•<•!. at my re. 
turn, to see all your gimeraeks removed 
from my smoking-roOrn—your b» adore, I 
think you call if*; but if 1 do not find 
my easy chair, and all the old^ furniture 
replaced, may l tie call' d an ignorant, 
stupid ass all my life, if l do not make 
M :i 
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a bonfire on' the lawn .of all your toys and 
trumpery.” 

With this menace sir Hector departed, 
leaving lady Desmond not a little 'cha¬ 
grined, to find, she had married a man of 
far different temper to her first husband, 
the honourable Mr. Chatterton, but obsti¬ 
nately determined not to give up her 
boudoii, which she saw sir Hector intend¬ 
ed to receive his vulgar, smoking, guz¬ 
zling friends in, again, though he knew she 
detested the smell of tobacco, and how 
much she likfcd that apartment, on ac¬ 
count, of the prospect from the windows. 
Resolved not to give it up, without she 
saw sir Hector proceeding to put his me¬ 
nace in execution, she gave no orders 
about, removing the furniture; but order¬ 
ing her carriage, went to repeat her grie¬ 
vances, and receive condolence and coun¬ 
sel from a vixen acquaintance in the 
neighbourhood, whose vinegar aspect, and 
shrill pipe, kept her husband and family 
in perfect obedience to her will. 

Emily had been told by her fatheV that 
he should dine abroad, but she was not 
aware of the absence of her ladyship; and 
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when summoned by the dinner-bell, she 
was surprised, though not displeased, to 
find she was to make *u solitary meal. 
Emily had no remembrance of her mo¬ 
ther, but she recollected well the afTec- 
tiouate aunt, under whose*care her sister, 
and herself had passed their childhood, 
ahe sighed to think that indulgent, ami¬ 
able, and cnlightcneil relation was no 
more ; of ber sister she (bought with 
agony, in a far-distant couutiy,**without 
friends, a stranger, entirely at the merey 
of a husband, who scoffed at religion, and 
pursued the gratification of his own will, 
the indulgence of his own incliiTatioiis, 
even to bringing misery and destruction 
on others~“ Hut in me," said Emily, 
“my rash, deluded sister, shall tv. r find 
a steady, unchanging friend ; together we 
will mourn our blighted hopes; and though 
deprived of happiness ourselves, we will 
endeavour to make others happy." 

. Invited by tkc beauty of a bright au¬ 
tumnal evening, Emily had wandered, 
through paths strewed with flllcn leaves, 
that rustled beneath her light foot, to a 
steep and romantic eminence, that over- 
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looked the .road by which she knew her 
father would return from Limerick. Here, 
seated beside a water-fall, she gazed on 
the flashing waters, as they hurried along 
a rocky descent, and thought of the beloved 
.infatuated Darel—of the downward course 
he was pursuing, led on by an ignisJatuus 
love, that would at last plunge him in 
misery ; for his was a mind that passion 
could not totally subjugate, inebriate, and 
render blind to the majesty and excellence 
of virtue; his was not an understanding 
that vice could.torpify so thoroughly as to 
exclude all reflection.—“Alas! deluded 
youth !' you will yet feel, and bitterly de¬ 
plore, the entanglement into which you 
have rushed so heedlessly—you will repent 
the hour you opposed your religious desti¬ 
nation'— you will regret the days when 
you wandered, .with an unreproaching 
conscience, through the woods and shades 
that surround your deserted home: happy, 
most happy, had it been for you and me,” 
said Emily, “ had you never felt a desire 
to mingle With the world-—had you* de¬ 
voted yourself to the service of the altar.” 
Emily raised her tearful eyes to heaven. 
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and prayed for resignation.—The inhe¬ 
ritance of every ehiM of earth," said site, 
“ is sorrow; oli may this earK disappoint* 
incut teac.!i me to sidxln<* mv weak and 
erring wishes, and lead n e to place my 
expectations of happiness beyond this trail-* 
sitory life !” The evening was closing in . 
a bright and solitary .star glitttred in lx*au- 
tiful loneliness over the waterfajl, and 
warned her of approaching darkness; the 
wind, too, felt chilly, as it swc*pf*past her, 
and waved the tall grass tliat grev, around. 
Emily drew her mantle more closely round 
her, and was rising to depart, when u 
startling sound met h< r ear, (hat u*id>- her 
linger, to ascertain what it meant. As it 
approached nearer, she’ plainly heard the 1 
louel piercing wait of lamentation that is 
raised by the Irish peasantry at tlfc sight 
of death.—“ My father .comes not," said 
Emily ; “ pray Heaven he may 1 m. safe " 
The approach of aeorpse —the wild spot 
on which she stood—the duskiness of the 
hour—all tended to till her with alarm. 
Shc*wished to learn tor svhotif the lament 
was raised, but unable to bear tbe terror 
that assailed her, she flew along the paths 
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that led to,her home, and arrived time 
enough to find her worst fears verified— 
to see the bloody ‘and disfigured corpse of 
her father borne into the hall. * 

It was late the next day when Emily 
.became sensible'of her orphan state; for a 
succession of fainting fits had so confused 
her memory,*-that she was only roused to 
recollection by the noisy grief of lady Des¬ 
mond, whose vehemence of sorrow greatly 
astonished the domestics, who had so fre¬ 
quently witnessed the quarrels between 
herself and* sir Hector, and who had so 
often heard her wish him in his grave :— 
when Kving he was a savage—an ill-bred 
brute; now she wrung her hands, and de¬ 
clared he was the best of men—the kindest 
and tenderest of husbands, and she could 
never survive his loss. 

The grief of Mjss Desmond was not ex¬ 
pressed in tears or exclamations—it was 
deep .and silent; her .mournful looks, the 
tremulous tones of her voice, spoke un¬ 
utterable woe. The disconsolate widow 
was unable *to give any orders respecting 
the interment of her beloved husband, and 
the afflicted orphan was necessitated to 
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ask the assistance of a friend of her father, 
who, disgusted at the pride and insolence 
of lady Desmond, had latterly declined 
calling at the house; but in this emer¬ 
gency, compassion lor Kmily got the let¬ 
ter of his resentment, and contempt of her* 
stepmother; and under the direction of 
Mr. Kinsale, the remains of sir Hector 
Desmond were placed in the family vault. 

Emily could never bring herself to in¬ 
quire how her unfortunate fatherbnet his 
death ; but her ladyship’s* feelings could 
not be satisfied till she learned, that having 
transacted the business he went upon with 
his solicitor, he had dined with* some 
friends at an inn. where a dispute arising, 
aljout the mettle and .sjx-cd of their horses, 
one of the gentlemen offered to lay a hun¬ 
dred pounds that his marc would feaeh a 
certain finger-post on theatHid, ten minutes 
before sir Hector’s hunter. The wager 
was immediately accepted, and won by sir 
Hector Desmond, at the ex pence of hi* 
life; for having reached the post, in the 
endeavour to rein in his hofte, he was 
thrown off, and his skull fractured against 
a stone. 
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This dreadful account of her husband’s 
death was given to lady Desmond while 
his funeral obsequies were performing, and 
it did not prevent her attending the read¬ 
ing of his will, to which she expected to 
'find herself appointed executrix; but, to 
her utter astonishment and disappointment, 
she found that sir Hector had left her very 
little more than the property that was hers 
before she married him, and that the bulk 
of his pbssessions were bequeathed to his 
daughter Emily, charged only with pay¬ 
ment of a few trifling legacies, no mention 
whatever being made of Mrs. Percy. 

Few women could control their tempers 
with more skill and cunning than lady 
Desmond, when she saw the expediency 
of appearing amiable ; but on this occasion 
it burst all bounds; she looked and raved 
like a fury, reviling her departed husband 
in a most indecorous way; thanking fate 
that she was released from the extreme 
misery of passing her life with an illiterate, 
vulgar sot, whom she had no doubt was in 
a state of intoxication when he died. * 

“ Let us hope .not, madam,” said the 
solicitor; “ I have transacted business for 
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i sir Hector Desmond,full thirty years, and 
1 never suspected him of living addicted 
to drinking." 

“ And I much wonder, madam,’ rejoin¬ 
ed Mr Kim-ale, ** that you,,who had been 
sir Hector's near neighbour tor so many 
years, should base married him, for your 
intimacy with his family mttsf hax e gi veu 
you an insight into his propensitios and 
character." 

“ No, sir." replied her ladv-dtip, he had 
the art to conceal his faults from me; if I 
had suspected how my rest was to have 
been broken, anti tny peace destroyed, I 
should not have i;i,,de him my choice; but 
it is m v< ssary to livy with people to know 
them 

“ 5fot always," observed the solicitor, 
ilrvly ; but we will let the friends <<i sir 
Hector Desmond vindicate and do his 
character justice; our present business is 
to attend to his n-tatncnt." 

•He was then proceeding to read a cudi- 
cil respecting the renewal of leases to err* 
tain ft nants at the same low rents they 
then paid.—“ And what is all this stuIF to 
me?" said lady Desmond, pushing aside 
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her chair < with such violence, that she 
almost upset the mdn of business, who, in 
catching at his spectacles, which were shook 
from his nose, threw down a bottle of 
claret, which running in copious streams 
from the table, filled the shoes of those 
who were standing near. 

Finding 4 the mansion no longer hers, 
lady .Desmond hastened to pack up lie) 
moveables; and without taking any sort 
of leavfe of the sorrowing orphan, drove 
from the gates, wishing she had never en¬ 
tered them, and vowing she would marry 
again, and speedily, that she might not be 
addressed by the hated name of Desmond. 

Sir Hector had always held Mr. Kinsale 
in high esteem, not because he was fond of 
hunting, but because he was a plain, ho¬ 
nest, well-meaning man, and him he ap¬ 
pointed the guardian and manager of the 
Desmond estates, should h<? die before 
Emily, little more than eighteen, came of 
age. Mr. Kinsale professed little, but he 
proved himself, at this distressing period, 
a most zea'lous friend. By his advice. Miss 
Desmond let the home of her fathers, the 
birthplace of her sister and herself, to a 
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family of distinction,,and retired, by in. 
vitation, to the liousfc of a widow lady, 
who having hersflf been deeply afflicted, 
knewhow to sympathize with and console 
the sorrows of her young friend. 

Mr. Kinsalc took upon himself to write 
Mr. Percy an account of sir Hector Des¬ 
mond’s death; but neither thaf letter, nor 
one written by Emily to her sister,, were 
answered; and added to her other griefs, 
she had to mourn the unkind forgetfulness 
of her only near relation. Emily con¬ 
stantly prayed for the happiness of her 
sister, hut she felt she prayed in vain, for 
whenever her thoughts glanced on the 
man to whom her Jato was united, site 
knew that it was imjwssible an atheist, a 
gambler, and a libertine, could make a 
good husband. 

Some weeks bad passed «sinoe the death 
of sir Hector Desmond, and the winter bad 
set in, when Emily was surprised by a let¬ 
ter from Mrs. Percy, bearing the Dublin 
post mark. The contents were not exact- 
ly wh!»t Emily expected or wished, for 
there was no sorrow expressed tor the sud¬ 
den and dreadful death of their father ; and 
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the congratulations, offered her as sole 
heiress to his esjtates, she could well have 
spared ; the only part that-*£'ave her pleasure 
was, that Mr. Percy had decided on living 
in Ireland, and that he had purchased a 
liandsomehouse in Merion-square, of which 
they were to take possession immediately: 
the invitation given to herself, to take 
up her residence with them, Emily re¬ 
solved to decline, though the impropriety 
of a person, young as she was, living alone 
and unprotected, was strongly pointed out. 

The retnrif of her beloved sister afford¬ 
ed the sad heart of Emily relief from the. 
thousand fears and anxieties she had suf¬ 
fered on her account,; she was well, and 
gave no hint of being dissatisfied with the 
conduct of her husband. So far alfappear- 
ed satisfactory, but still it did not change 
her opinion of his un worthiness ; and while 
preparing for a journey to Dublin, Emily , 
became confirmed in the resolve never to 
place herself under the ‘protection of Mr. 
Percy, or to allow him a pretence to inter¬ 
fere in her affairs. 

When taking leave of her friend and 
euardian, Mr. Kinsale, Emily expressed a 
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belief that had her father lived,.he would 
have forgiven her sister, for the date of his 
will proved it i^d been made under the 
excitement of anger, w hich most probably 
time would have removed. 

“ Not unlikely," replied Mr. Kinsale. 

“ I am fully persuaded it would have 
been so,” resumed Emily, “ and that I 
shall most properly honour niv father's 
memory by dividing his estates with my 
sister.” 

“ A very noble and generfftis intention,** 
said Mr. Kinsale; “but be u*>t too hasty; 
take an old friend’s advice: eonceal vour 
design till you are of age. before vthich 
the law will, not allow ; ou to make an 
assignment: give no promise; enter into 
no engagements that may tend to increase 
the extravagance of a profligate man ; lor it 
is possible that at no very.disUnt period, 
your sister may bless your father tor hav¬ 
ing excluded her from u share in bis estates, 
and bf ss you also tor the generosity that 
.secure her from the evils of poverty." 

Emily thanked the worthy Kinvde for 
Ids advice, and promised to follow it. On 
arriving in Dublin, she sought out a lady 
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who had been an intimate acquaintance of 
her aunt, whom she had held in high es¬ 
teem, from the many ej&tellent qualities 
of her heart, as well as for the strength of 
her understanding. 

To Mrs. Roehfort, who received her 
most affectionately. Miss Desmond avow¬ 
ed her determination not to reside with 
her §ister in Merion-square, the state of 
her health and spirits being far too weak 
and depressed to bear late hours, or sup¬ 
port the fatigue attendant on high life, as 
well as on account of her dislike of Mr. 
Percy. Emily at the same time expressed 
a wis'h to obtain lodgings suitable to her 
rank arid fortune, in a house of known re¬ 
spectability. 

Mrs. Roehfort shook her Head. — 
“ Doubtless there are many persons of 
good character* in Dublin who would be 
happy to receive you as a lodger,” said she; 
“ but I by no means approve of a young 
creature like you, ineirperienced in the 
ways of the world, living by yourself, in 
lodgings.* No, no, it must not be; it 
would expose you to male impertinence, 
and female slander.” 
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“ Alas! I did not foresee tly? perils of 
my lonely situation,’’ replied Emily, mourn¬ 
fully ; “ hut uiuit cum I do.-'" 

“ \Vliy if you can make up your mind 
to bear with my quiet unostentatious 
mode of living,” said Mrs. Itoehfort, kind¬ 
ly taking her hand ; “ if you can submit 
to join my sober rational parties, and lie 
content to fill the place of my daughter, 
who is abroad with her husband, you 
will do me a favour by taking im>»ediate 
possession of her apartmertts, and consi¬ 
dering yourself at borne; uuder my pro¬ 
tection, you will be sate from the attacks 
of envy and male' olt nee ; and 1 hope, in 
a short time, your check will regain the 
rosy tint I used to admire when you were 
a child * 

Emily burst into tears of gratebd joy. 
To remain with Mrs. Roc^ifort was an of¬ 
fer as agreeable as unexpected ; it removed 
a weight of c re and apprehension from 
her mind. Mr-. Kochturt’s rank in life, 
the hitih ebaraet r she bore, rendered her 
protection most sirable to Emily, who 
was sensible bow much ‘be stood in need 
of a sensible and experienced friend of her 
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own sex, wjiose advice she could ask, when 
fearful that her own« judgment would lead- 
her into err r. 

With a gracious smile of benevojence, 
Mrs. Rochfort forbad all thanks, declaring 
she was the person most obliged.—“ It is 
not often,” said she, “ that youth and love¬ 
liness willingly shed their radiance on the 
waning hours of age; and when so rare an 
occurrence does happen, the old woman on 
whom the favour is bestowed ought to feel 
most grateful.’* 

Having undergone much fatigue in her 
journey, Emily was not sorry to retire to 
rest, particularly as Mrs. Rochfort had in¬ 
formed her Mrs. Percy gave a ball that 
night, and of course would have little time 
to devote to her. 

It was late the following day when Mrs. 
Rochtort’s carriage conveyed Miss Des¬ 
mond to Merion-square, where a tall foot¬ 
man rudely stared her in the face, as he 
opened the door of a parlour, where a few 
dying embers gleamed faintly in the stove, 
and the tables exhibited disgusting traces 
of the last night’s revelry. 

Emily shivered, not altogether with 
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cold; but her uneasy reflections were soon 
interrupted by a tauMry highly •rouged fe¬ 
male, who infirm ed her* that Mrs. Percy 
was^not up, but she had orders to conduct 
Miss Desmond to the bed-chamber. 

“ Where is Mr. Percy?" asked Emily* 
not choosing to encounter him; “ is he up?" 

“ I really do not know, nta’am; but I 
can inquire of Mr. Sutton, if you \yish to 
know.” 

Emily only wished to ascertain his Ab¬ 
sence from her sister’s chamber; and reply¬ 
ing it was of no consequence, followed the 
femme de chamhre up a flight of stairs, 
strewed with broken and laded exotics, 
torn fans, bows of ribbon, and soiled gloves, 
which the negligence of the servants bad 
allowed to remain til! past midday, a me¬ 
lancholy proof of misrule and mismanage¬ 
ment in the upper and lower departments 
of the family. 

Mrs. Percy was sitting up in bed, sip¬ 
ping strong greci< tea, when her sister flew 
to embrace her.—“ Have a care. Emily ; 
you will scald yourself and miV said she, 
giving the break fast -cup to her maid. 
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Having coldly kissed her sister’s cheek, 
she looked at her for a moment, and then 
observed, rather spitefully—' '* Why, Miss 
Desmond, you look as pale and thin a« if 
your father had left his estates to your 
stepmother. I expected to see a rich heir¬ 
ess full of health and spirits, rosy and joy¬ 
ous !” '* 

“ Isabella, dearest Isabella, do not break 
my heart with this unkindness, this cold¬ 
ness !” 

ftlrs. Percy laughed hysterically, then 
burst into tears, and throwing her arms 
round Emily’s neck, sobbed violently. 
Her maid administered sal volatile and wa¬ 
ter ; which having recovered her, she bade 
her remove the breakfast-things. 

The maid having retired, Mrs. Percy 
entreated her sister to forgive her .—“ I was 
w rong,” said she, “ to treat you with cold¬ 
ness, for I am certain you have pleaded for 
my pardon with my father. I confess I 
was to blame in marrying so precipitately 
—but regrets are useless.” 

“ I trust, dear Isabella, you have no 
cause for regret.” 

Mrs. Percy smothered a sigh; while 
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Emily repeated—” J trust ydu arc hap- 

py ?” 

“ As happySs^ienple who marry in haste 
generally are. Mr. Percy is too jjolite to 
interfere with my amusements, as long as 
I do not interrupt his. Hut why do you ' 
weep, child ? I assure you \ve are very 
happy.” 

But this assurance did not satisty-Emi¬ 
ly, who saw repentance and sorrow.iiad set 
their blighting seals on the.once blooming 
and animated countenance of Isabella; that 
her cheerfulness did not, as‘formerly, pro- 
ceed from a heart at ease, but was au effort 
to disguise sorrow, repent.nice, and disap¬ 
pointment, that pride could not bring itself 
to confess. Mrs. Percy described England 
as a fine fertile country; but with 3 II its 
great and splendid advantages, she ex¬ 
pressed a decided preference of Ireland, 
which she hoped never to quit again. 

Emily discovered, In this strongly-ex¬ 
pressed preference, much more of the a mar 
patria than it was natural she should feel; 
but Mrs. Percy so evaded tier questions, 
respecting her reception by Mr. Percy's 
N 2 
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relations, that she cou^l learn nothing more 
than that they t were persons of rank, 
wealthy, and extremely jpt&gant and dis¬ 
agreeable; that Mr. Percy had been,** dis¬ 
appointed by them in some expectations 
"he had encouraged ; and that himself and 
family had ^parted mutually displeased.— 
“ And, for my part,” added Isabella, “ I 
hope it will never be my misfortune to 
meet any one of them again.” 

ijyttle pleasant or satisfactory as this in¬ 
terview with her sister had proved to Miss 
Desmond, she' saw that time had moved 
with jts usual rapidity, for on consulting 
her watch, she found it was time to fee gone, 
that she might prepare for Mrs. Rochfort's 
rather early dinner-hour; but on wishing 
her sister good morning, she looked asto¬ 
nished, and inquired whether she was going, 
and if she had hot ordered her trunks to 
be brought to Merion-square ? 

These inquiries compelled Emily to con¬ 
fess she had actually accfepted Mrs. Roch- 
fbrt’s offer of protection during her mi¬ 
nority, and was already established in her 
house. 

Mrs. Percy expressed herself much ol- 
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fended at this arrangement, wRich she said 
evinced but little affection for lier, and ab¬ 
solute disrespect towards Mr. Percy. 

“■•For you, Isabella, believe me, I have 
the truest and warmest affection,” replied 
Emily; “ but you cannot have forgotten* 
that Mr. Percy’s opinions an<J mine nev« r 
did agree; and as you have not told me 
of any alteration in his mind or IreHcf, the 
same cause for disapprobation, on.jmy part, 
still exists; Mr. Percy i? a freethinker, 
and as I cannot listen to his sentiment' 
without feeling abhorrence and terror, it is 
better for us all that vve should not inhabit 
the same house." Mrs. Percy was about 
to speak, when Emily, entreating to lx 
heard, continued to say—“ There is an¬ 
other reason, and a powerful one..why I 
should not reside with you#—I have had a 
severe fit of illness latel/, and my health 
is at this time very far from good ; I have 
been ordered to eat’simple food, and u< 
ktep earl}' hours*; this I could not do, did 
I live under your roof, for ypurselt and 
Mr. l’ercy are partial to those amusements 
which I have neither strength nor spirit* 
to engage in. This statement, dearest Pa- 
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bella, must ■convince you that it is far bet¬ 
ter for me to cpntinue with Mrs. Roch- 
fort, whose regular hour§. exactly suit my 
health and my inclination, which « r you 
know always lpd me to prefer tranquillity 
'and privacy to bustle and parade.” 

Mrs. Percy’s alternation of countenance 
betrayed a struggle of conflicting emotions, 
which.caused a tremor in her voice, as she 
replied—" Yes, I see—yes, I am convinced 
it^yill be for the best, on many accounts, 
that you should remain with Mrs. Roch- 
fort. Mr. Percy’s opinions and yours are 
indeed, very opposite; I wish it were other¬ 
wise ; but it is not in my power to’change 
his way of thinking.” . 

“ Have you ever tried ?” asked Emily. 

“ Me! what a strange question ! No, 
I am not equa|„to the support of a religi¬ 
ous controversy 

“ But it is your duty to make an effort 
to convert an unbeliever,” said Emily; 
“ saint Paul says—‘ The believing wifi 
may convert the unbelieving husband.” 

“ It might have been so in the olden 
time,” replied Mrs. Percy; “ but in these 
days, wives have not sufficient influence 
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over their husbands; and mine is too much 
attached to the pleasure^ of this life, to lie- 
stow a single" njoment’s reflection on that 
to dome.” 

“ Alas for him that it should be so 
and for you to have made so unfortunate 
a choice !” 

“ Being past remedy, I must make the 
best I can of my fate,” replied Isabella, 
with a tear in her eye, ami a smile on her 
lip. “ Mr. Percy is anxious you should 
live with us, and 1 promised him l would 
persuade you; but 1 am Hot sorry your 
arrangements arc already made—oyr mode 
of living would not suit your delicate state 
of health—our laU? hours, and racketing 
about, would render you still pah i and 
thinner; yes, yes, it certainly is # b<it.i 
you should remain with Mrs. Koch fort ” 

Seeing her sister not Only reconciled to 
her refusal, but approving it, Emily took 
her leave, having promised to be frecpn.i t 
in her visits. .Tost as she uas stepping 
into the carriage, her hand was seized by 
Mr. ‘Percy, who seemed rejoiced to 
her, and endeavoured to persuade her to 
return with him into the house ; but plead- 
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ing Mrs. Rochfort’s dinner-hour, she apo¬ 
logized for leaviijg him so abruptly, and 
drove off, glad to get away from him ; for 
she saw, by the dark frown gathering on 
his brow, that he was greatly offended at 
'learning she did not intend residing with 
her sister. 

Having obtained possession of Isabella’s 
fortune, Mr. Percy repaired to England so 
suddenly, that Mrs. Percy could not, on 
so Abo rt a notice, prevail on any friend she 
wished to accompany her *, and the irk¬ 
someness and extreme unpleasantness of 
travellipg without a female friend, was 
merely rendered bearable by her hulband’s 
assurances that the females of his family, 
all of them persons of rank and high cha¬ 
racter, < would shew her every attention, 
and render a companion from her own 
country unnecessary. 

Mr. Percy had resolved to pay the trades¬ 
people on whose books his name stood to a 
large amount, as well as 'ftis debts of ho¬ 
nour, not from a principle of honesty, but 
with a hope that it would be the means of 
reconciling him to his uncle, sir Robert 
Percy, and to a maiden aunt, who having 
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outlived several relations, Jia'd become im¬ 
mensely ricst, by their having bequeathed 
her large portions of their wealth. Mrs. 
Ellenor Cyril was the godmother of Percy; 
she had bestowed her mine upon him; 
and in his childhood had been so fond *t 
him, as to wish he had betji of her own 
sex, that she might have adopted and 
brought him up under her own particular 
management; but as he grew up, lie dis¬ 
played so many bad propensities, that six- 
had withdrawn her countenance from him ; 
and previous to his going to France, his 
character had become so notorious for 
gambling, and other excesses, that she had 
joined in the wish expressed by the rest 
„ of iiis family,, that he might never return 
The moment he set foot on English 
ground, Mr. Percy wrote to sir Robert 
Percy and Mrs. Ellenor Cyril long peni¬ 
tential letters, promising future good con¬ 
duct, and praying th'eir forgiveness of past 
errors; informing them that he had in Ire¬ 
land, married a rich heiress, of.ancient ami 
honourable family, whom he had brought 
over to introduce to them, and lor whom 
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he begged their countenance, she being 
young, amiable, .and a stinger; and 
whose affection for him, a proof of his al¬ 
tered conduct, had enabled him to dis¬ 
charge the debtsr on account of which he 
had been compelled to fly his country. 

Sir Robert, Percy, a good-hearted but 
weak old man, ordered his daughters to 
call updn Mrs. Cyril Percy, as soon as her 
arrival in.-London was announced. 

Ellenor Cyril promised to go with 
the young ladies; but at the same time 
she did not give such ready belief to the 
reformation of her profligate nephew as 
sir Robert did; though she protested, if 
he was reclaimed, she should be sincerely 
glad; but- 

*' Ax, ay, Ellenor,” interrupted sir Ro¬ 
bert, “ those confounded ifs and buts of 
yours have kept you single all your life.” 

“ I am quite contented with my condi¬ 
tion,” replied Mrs. Ellenor: “ by remain¬ 
ing single, sir Robert, I have escaped all 
the cares and troubles attendant on matri¬ 
mony, and am perfect mistress of my time 
and fortune: I do not dissuade others from 
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taking husbands, but for myself I rejoice 
in my celibacy.” 

Mr. Percy, pn his arrival in London, 
tdbk handsome lodgings in a fashionable 
street; and having paid the bills of his se¬ 
veral trades-people, went, with the sche¬ 
dule of their liquidated accounts in his hand, 
to offer his respects to sir llobert Percy, 
who received him with great cordiality, 
gave him much good advice, .and pro¬ 
mised his countenance grid friendship to 
his young bride. 

The ladies of the Percy family came in 
great state the following morning^ to pay 
their promised visit; but on Mrs. Percy, 
accustomed all her life to the affable free 
manners of her open-hearted countrywo¬ 
men, the coldness and reserve of the Eng¬ 
lish ladies did not operate in their favour ; 
but they were the relalidhsof her husband, 
and she endeavoured to like them. 

The Misses Percy never had an opinion 
of their own, abd they waited for the fiat 
of their oracle, before they^ pronounced 
upon the person of the bride, or could toil 
whether they liked or not. 

Mrs. Ellenor was averse to precipitate 
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sympathies oV antipathies; and she told 
the young ladies* she must spe more of 
Mrs. Percy before she ventured to pass an 
opinion upon her. 

At a dinner-party, a few days after, 
Isabella brought Mrs. Ellenor to a deci¬ 
sion, by beipg dressed in the very ex¬ 
treme of fashion, and by conversing more, 
and with greater freedom, with a gentle¬ 
man of ^he party, than the old maid 
thought prudent or proper in a young 
married woman. That very night, when 
the company were taking leave, Mrs. El¬ 
lenor whispered to the Misses Percy, her 
disapprobation of the bride, whose dress, 
she said, was offensive to the eyes of deli¬ 
cacy, and whose manners were free, even 
to boldijess. 

Arrived at home, sir Robert good-natu¬ 
redly took the paft of Mrs. Percy; but he 
was silenced by his daughters, who re¬ 
peated, in the old gentleman’s ears—“ My 
aunt Ellenor says so and so—my aunt El¬ 
lenor objects—-my aunt Ellenor disap¬ 
proves—and you will not deny her dis¬ 
cernment—you will not dispute her judg¬ 
ment ?” 
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After her guests had departed, Mrs. 
Ellenor Cyitil began to reflect; if the bride 
ofjier nephew was the person of rank and 
fortune she was represented to be, it was 
a strange circumstance that she had left 
Ireland, without relation or friend coming 
over with her to a land of strangers: by 
dwelling on this, Mrs. Ellenor became 
suspicious; she remembered the many 
impositions and deceits formerly resorted 
to by Cyril Percy, to extsact money from 
his relations, and she was confirmed in the 
belief, that he had then some nefarious 
scheme in agitation. Mrs. Ellenar whis¬ 
pered her suspicions, first to the Misses 
Percy, and then to one of her intimate 
iends, arid this friend to others, till it 
was at last asserted and believed, that the 
young person who called herself Mrs. Per¬ 
cy, was in reality not tlio wife, but the 
companion of the libertine Cyril Percy. 

The ladies who had visited and invited 
Isabella to their houses, now considered 
themselves insulted—denied .themselves 
when she called—and entirely withdrew 
from her acquaintance: those who had 
husbands, politely suggested to Percy the 
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expediency of proving <his marriage, injus¬ 
tice to himself, and the younglady he call¬ 
ed his wife. With this adyice Percy chose 
to be offended, and resenting the suspi¬ 
cions of his relations, refused to be at the 
pains to remove thepa. The fact was, he 
had fallen ip with some of his old asso¬ 
ciate, and the gaming-table was again ab¬ 
sorbing his thoughts, and draining his 
purse; for though infatuated by play, his 
winnings seldom were equal to his losses. 
Without being able to assign a reason, or 
to guess the cause, the unfortunate Isa¬ 
bella found herself answered with “ not at 
home” wherever she called. Her new 
formed acquaintance never returned her 
calls; Mr. Percy’s relations had withdrawn 
their attentions, and avoided her intimacy 
with almost rudeness; and in a few short 
weeks she found“herself abandoned to her 
own melancholy reflections. . From Mr. 
Percy she could obtain no explanation of 
the mortification she was enduring frofn 
his family, pnd their friends; indeed, it was 
seldom he spent an evening at home, and 
when he did, it was to entertain a party of 
his own companions, from whose conver- 
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sation she was glaik.to seek refuge in the 
solitude of % Iier bed-chamber, where she 
wept, with tears of bitter repentance, the 
rashness of her conduct, in having mar¬ 
ried a man, of whose.disjxssition and prin¬ 
ciples she had been so frequently warned. 
Vainly she wished herself with that dear 
sister, whose counsel she had derided and 
despised ; and how anxiously did she sigh 
for that home, whence she was’-now ex¬ 
pelled for ever ! 

One doubt begets another; Mr Percy's 
relations had brought themselves to 1m- 
lievc that he had gambled in Ireland, and 
won the large sum of money with which 
he had paid his creditors ; and that his re- 
jmrn to England had been occasioned bv 
bis having made himself too notorious 
among the Hibernians, to remain longer 
with them in safety, ifut though unac¬ 
quainted with these opinions anti suspi- 
- cions, nothing coukf be more unple asant 
and annoying titan the situation ot Is.«- 
bella v who, when weary of solitude, ami 
desirous to visit some public place, was 
told by her husband, he had an engage?* 
raent, and could not go with her; but she 
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could take the persqn with whom they 
lodged, or her daughters—two vulgar, ill- 
bred girls; but these companions her pride 
would not allow her to accept: and hav¬ 
ing met repeated denials and excuses from 
her husband, wounded and mortified, she 
at last came <to the resolution to confine 
herself entirely to the house: but here she 
was not suffered to escape insult and per¬ 
secution f Mr. Percy’s associates either did 
not, or pretended not, to believe her his 
wife, and treated her with so much free¬ 
dom, and indulged in such improper con¬ 
versations before her, that she complained 
of the indignity she suffered to her hus¬ 
band, and insisted on‘being allowed to 
keep her chamber, when he chose to re¬ 
ceive visitors who had neither the manners 
nor language of gentlemen. 

Mr. Percy ridiculed her delicacy, laugh¬ 
ed at what he called her prudery, and told 
her she was utterly ignorant of fashionable 
life, or she would not express such disgust 
at what a d,uchess or countess would only 
laugh at. 

It was this absolute indifference to the 
insults she received from his licentious 
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companions that opened Isalrtdla's eyes to 
the real character of her. husband; had lie 
loved her, as hej had persuaded her to be- 
lieve, lie would have been indignant that 
another should presume tw assail her with 
professions of love, or dare to offend hef 
delicacy with licentious language; it was 
glaringly evident lie had married Iter to 
possess himself of her fortune, and that her 
feelings, her comfort, her peace of mind, 
were all sacrificed to a lyan destitute of 
religion, honour, and decency. 

Night after night, Isabella s lonely pillow 
was wet with tears; while the libertine 
Percy was losing large sums at the gam¬ 
ing-table, or in squandering money in 
pursuits that rendered Ins wife an ohjrct 
of perfect indifference to him. 

Want of rest, combined with mortified 
pride, and disappointed Ifope, had robbed 
Isabella of her bloom and vivacity; -she 
-was pale, thin, and almost broken hearted. 
when one nighf, having wearied herself 
with listening to passing coaches, and ex¬ 
pecting the return of Mr. Percy, she re¬ 
tired to bed, and, con tr try to her usual 
wakeful mood, forgot her misery in sh* !>. 
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which she had not epjoyed long, before 
she was roused by Mr. Percy ^ who rudely 
shook her by the arm, and bade her in¬ 
stantly arise, and pack up her trunks,, "for 
a chaise would presently be at the door. 

* “ Whither are we going?” asked Isa¬ 
bella. 

“ Back to Ireland,” replied Percy. 
“ Come, be expeditious, while I settle ac¬ 
counts with the house.” 

Isabella was f too much rejoiced at the 
thought of returning to Ireland to make 
unnecessary delay; and before the chaise 
arrived,, the trunks were packed, her tra¬ 
velling-dress on, and all ready for departure. 

When seated in the chaise, Isabella ask¬ 
ed the reason of his so sudden resolution 
to quit England ? 

“ To oblige you, my love,” replied Percy. 

Isabella looked incredulous. 

“ Why what other motive could I have ? 

I perceive the air of England does not- 
agree with you; and as tb the suddenness 
of our departure, I have had it in con¬ 
templation some time, but did not men¬ 
tion it, because I wished to give you an 
agreeable surprise.” 
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“ You say truly,” said Isabella. “ it is 
an agreeable surprise; tyit you have been 
so very seldom^ attentive to ray wishes, 
tu,It you will pardon me, Mr. Percy, it I 
doubt the reason you have assigned ‘or 
this hurried departure; at any rate, I aifi 
thankful for the occasion, be it what it 
may, that removes me from the mortifica¬ 
tions and insults I have received hi Kng. 
land, and so unexpectedly restoags me to 
that dear native country, where my life 
passed so happily, that I only knew regret 
and sorrow by name/’ 

“ Vs'cll, well, no whimpering ; J detest 
‘lachrymals. You are on your way to Ire¬ 
land, and may be-as happy as ever if you 
nlease.” 

* Mrs. Percy endeavoured to restrain liei 
.ears; but her heart, lacerated and di*ap- 
jointed, told her happintss was separated 
rom her for ever. 

“ And as I retunf to Ireland in confer 
nity with your* wishes," resumed Percy. 

1 purposely to oblige you, without any 
notive of my own. 1 expect that you, fsa- 
>ella, will oblige me in return." 

“ 1 fear,” replied Mrs. Percy, “ 1 have 
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no power left to confer an obligation on 
you, having left myself nothing to bestow.” 

“ You will oblige me,’’^returned Percy, 
“ by forgetting all that has occurred sihee 
our arrival in this country :■ promise me,” 
Continued he, taking her hand, and press¬ 
ing it with an appearance of affection, “ pro¬ 
mise me a gracious oblivion.” 

Isabella’s tears fell on the hand that held 
hers.—How is it possible I can forget 
.what has wounded me so deeply and se¬ 
verely ?” 

“ But you can promise,” said Percy, re¬ 
linquishing her hand, “ you can promise 
not to repeat to your sister and your friends 
past circumstances, by .which I have been 
a greater sufferer than you; for, to explain 
the conduct of my family, which to you 
appeared strange and mysterious, they 
were offended th’at I had married an Irish¬ 
woman; but this might have been got 
over, had you not discovered that you werc- 
a Catholic, by inquiring c of Mrs. Ellenor 
Cyril for a priest.” 

“ I do not recollect having made such 
an inquiry,” said Isabella; “ but I could 
never have supposed my religion would 
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ha\e subjected me. to the dislike and de¬ 
sertion of your famify, that they would 
have been so illiberal and cruel ns to imlu- 
en^t others to abandon me, merely becnus< 
my religious belief differed from theirs.' 

“ My family are h*gutted to their owh 
opinions,” replied Percy, “ their priju- 
diees are insurmountable; t>ut, for ni) 
part, l disregard them; and f hope you 
will follow my example.” 

“ In what relates to my religion I cer¬ 
tainly shall.” 

“ Ay, and treat their conduct with the 
contemptuous silence it merits, ^’romist 
’me. Isabella, that you will not mention it 
to your sister, who, doubtless, would speak 
of the affair to lur friends, which can, uni 
know, my love, answer no good purpose, 
and will only furnish tittle-tattle, and af¬ 
ford triumph to Emily,Vho did all die 
could to dissuade you from marrying me.' 

“ You mistake thfc character of Emily, 
replied Mrs. PProy; "she would, 1 am 
certain, grieve foi, not triumph over my 
disappointed hope s but out of respect for 
myself, I shall be can ful not to publish 
my mortifications—-for my own sake I 
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shall keep secret the little pleasure my 
excursion to England has afforded me.” 

“ I understand you perfectly,” said Percy, 
yawning; “ you think, by representing me 
as an exemplary, husband, sir Hector Des¬ 
mond may be brought to relent, that he 
will forgive your marrying in defiance of 
his will, and leave you at his death a share 
of his fortune.” 

“ 1 should be most happy,” returned' 
Mrs. Percy, “ to be reconciled to my fa¬ 
ther, let him dispose of his fortune how 
^e will; not that I shall ever be satisfied 

ith his having made a second choice, 
after remaining a widower so many years.’ 
Mrs. Chatterton was never a favourite of 
mine; and her rude behaviour to me at 
Doneraile Castle, when she fancied me her 
rival, confirmed my dislike; it was plain 
to see, she would have married sir Harry 
Ogle, or any one else, that could have be¬ 
stowed a title upon her. My father was 
sufficiently rich; he did not covet her fot- 
tune, for he never was of a mercenary or 
avaricious disposition. I cannot think 
what induced him to marry her; for her 
beauty, if ever she had any, is far on the 
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wane; bi/t I certainly believe there is des¬ 
tiny in these things. 

Mr. Percy made ho reply; his eyes w ere 
shut*,.and he slept* or piotended to sleep. 

Isabella had ,no wish to disturb him; 
she leaned back in the chaise, hut her mind* 
was too busy with the past and the future, 
to allow her to take the repose*her aching 
head and agitated spirits required.. Mr. 
Percy had said he would reside altogether 
in Ireland, and she hoped that he would 
not change his mind; fur though die 
wished to avoid the eclat of « separation , 
from her husband, she resolved, he the 
■ consequences what they might, she would 
never again quit Irc-Jaiid, where, if hi> con¬ 
duct continued irreclaimable, he wonid 
m vt dare to obtrude his reprobate compa¬ 
nions upon her; and to console h* do¬ 
mestic unhappiness, she should have hei 
sister, and their mutual friends, in whose 
' society she should enjoy temporary forget- 
fulness of sorrow.* Isabella thought, in the 
insulting neglect of Mr. Percy's family, her 
own relations and acquaintance Aould read 
their condemnation of her hasty mum age. 
she therefore resolved to be silent on the 
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subject; she had forged a chain fbr herself, 
and though its pressure pained even to 
her heart’s core, knowing herself powerless 
to break the links, she saw the wisdQm of 
concealing from the world what foes might 
aggravate, though friendship could not cure. 

These reflections lasted till they stopped 
where they had appointed to take break¬ 
fast ; .while partaking of this refreshment, 
Mr. Pgrcy evaded all conversation, by 
perusing several letters, from which having 
detached two, he threw the rest into the 
fire; placing the selected ones before his 
wife, he bade her look them over, while 
he gave the necessary orders for pursuing 
their journey. The # letters were those 
written by Emily and Mr. Kinsale, an¬ 
nouncing the death of sir Hector D CT- 
mond, and the disposal of his estate. 

Mr. Percy, when he returned, found 
his wife in a fainting fit; but in spite of 
the landlady’s remonstrances against the 
cruelty of obliging the lady to set off-in 
such a state of illness, and her desire to 
send for a‘ doctor, Mr. Percy carried Isa¬ 
bella to the chaise, telling those who were 
inclined to inveigh against his brutality, 
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that fresh air, and the motioil of the car¬ 
riage, wouhldo more fur.Sier recovery than 
all the medicines^ a doctor could prescribe 
for’ker. 

A salutary gush of tears in some mea¬ 
sure restored Isabella* and enabled her to 
ask why the death of her father had Ihvii 
so long concealed from her. 

“ Out of absolute tenderness and kind¬ 
ness to you,” replied Percy; “ you jhi- 
ceive he kept his resentment against you 
alive to the hist; and as you were to gain 
nothing by his death, l was willing to 
spare you unavailing and unprofitable sor¬ 
row: nor would I have given you the in¬ 
telligence now, only I knew you must 
learn the circumstances of sir Hector’s exit 
ifom life on your arrival in Ireland and 1 
wished to give you a little time to recover, 
and put a good face on Your disappoint- 

merit respecting his will. 

“ I am not at dll disappointed, .Mr. 

Percy.’ ., 

“ What the devil! not disappointed 

then 'your philosophy beats mine all to 

nothing. Mrs. Percy; Or I conic- I an, 

VOL. HI- ° 
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cursedly disappointed. I expected, after 
the old fellow had sworn and blustered, 
he would have pardoned you, as a good 
Christian ought; and in the disposal of 
his fortune, would have bequeathed you, 
liis eldest born, the largest share.” 

“ When you urged me to marry you,” 
replied Mrs. Percy, “ you seemed to con¬ 
sider my aunt’s bequest more than suffici¬ 
ent, and; of far less value than my affec¬ 
tion.” 

“ Nonsense! folly ! men who know the 
turns and chances of life, have more sense 
than tq think of affection when they en¬ 
cumber themselves with wives. In plain 
English, Mrs. Percy, the one half of sir 
Hector’s property I certainly expected, and 
think he has treated me devilish ill; an :ii> 
cession of fortune would have been very 
agreeable and coAvenient just at this time, 
when-?-Curse it, you are at your lachry¬ 

mals again, which I think extremely rude, 
when I have told you hbw disagreeable 
and annoying it is to me to see you with 
red eyes and blubbered cheeks.” 

“ Oh my father!” exclaimed Isabella, 
“ I would that I had died instead of you.” 
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“ Your death, inv love, would be ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient to me just now,” re¬ 
sumed Percy; “to part with you at this 
tityc, when I am looking forward to a iiih 
of happiness,^vvould be a very serious mis. 
fortune. Come, eofne, Isabella, be dufr- 
ful, dry up your tears, and recollect that 
sorrow will not revive the dead : cheer up ; 
we shall soon reach the port from whence 
we are to embark for the shores, of grei n 
Erin.” 

On (putting Holy head, *Mr. 1‘erey threw 
aside the taunting humonf with which he 
had tormented his wife during the greater 
part of their journey, and assumed the in¬ 
sinuating tone of ajlection, the attentive he- 
huviour that had <li hided h.r into uniting 
her fate with ins. Seated (reside her on 
the deck of the packet, lie exerted tla 
power he so eminently possessed to enter¬ 
tain her; and having succeeded in making 
her cheerful, he renewed the assurance oi 
living always in* Ireland ; he proposed ti- ' 
takiiig a house in Dublin, where, in the 
midst of her friends, and hav’ing an esta¬ 
blishment of her own, she might etrjov 
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life, and dravtf around her the gay and the 
fashionable. 

Mrs. Percy was of a volatile temper, 
fond of shew and pleasure, and in planning 
her carriage, her liveries, and,the furniture 
arid decorations of hef house, she brought 
herself to consider the dreadful manner of 

C: 

her father’s death with composure, and was 
pleased to think he had left sb small a 
portion of his wealth to his widow, though 
the bulk of it, to the absolute exclusion of 
herself, was bequeathed to Emily. 

Mr. Percy also was secretly glad that 
the estates of sir Hector Desmond were 
not at the disposal of his widow, for he 
knew her character too yvell to believe she 
would be wrought upon to relinquish a 
single acre, or give up even the most tri¬ 
fling sum that the law entitled her to re¬ 
tain. But Emity was of a different dispo¬ 
sition ;, he was certain she was to be per¬ 
suaded or terrified, according to the will of 
those who had a point to gain, by working 
on the weakness of her nature, which was 
gentle, timid, and generous; his inordi¬ 
nate passion for gaming had nearly swallow- 
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ed up the fortune b/ought him by his wile 
Percy’s •sudden and* precipitate retreat 
from England,.was urged In iiis dread of 
being called to account for having taken 
unfair advantages of a young gentleman, 
whom himself and his associates had drawn 
into play for a large sum, th<* loss of which 
was likely to involve not only himself, hut 
an orphan sister also, in ruin. With the 
money thus villainously obtained, and the 
residue of Isabella’s fortune, Percy r<. sols t d 
on taking a house, and persuading Eindy. 
to reside with her sister, whom, as opj>or- 
tunity served, he would wheedle oj menace 
into supplying him with such suin', of 
money, or portions of her deceased fat lit r s 
estates, as lie should from time to tune 
'find necessary. Full of this base.prop < t, 
be represented to Mrs. Percy the gnat 
impropriety of Miss Desmond living alone, 
and made her promise that she would 
point out to Emily'the dangers and scan- 
dal attendant on her unprotected state, and 
most seriously and strongly .urge la r to 
take up her residence w<lh them. 

Mr. Percy’s valet, when he attended »•* 
dress him for dinner, presented a note from 
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captain Langrish, in which he requested 
payment of two thousand pounds, which 
he had lent Percy at various times, ob¬ 
serving that he was sorry to refresh Mr. 
Percy’s memory, but that the illness of his 
uncle recalled him to England, and that 
being short of cash, and not having time 
to wait a remittance, he was compelled to 
call upon him. 

“ He niay call upon the devil if he likes,” 
said Percy, tearing the note to atoms; 
“ what has he got to shew for the money ? 
nothing. Ha, ha, ha ! it was borrowed in 
France, .lost in France, and he may go to 
France to seek it if he likes.” 

But in spite of this bravado, Percy was 
vexed; and though by no means partial 
to paying old debts, he would gladly have 
paid this, because he was unwilling that 
the earl of Vandcleur, and others of the 
fashionable circle where he was at present 
well received, should* suspect • his means 
were not adequate to the Sashing style in 
which he ^ived. Now had Emily .con¬ 
sented to reside in Merion-square, he 
might have borrowed the money of her; 
but as it was, he was at a loss how to raise 
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it, without spreadiiur an alarm amon^ tlum 
poisons who had .supplied his carriage, fur- 
nislu'd his house, filled * i. uinc-e< liar, and 
decorated his poison. Captain Lmyrnh, 
having no acknowledgment, could mu 
oblige him to pay tlfe money ; but to defiy 
the debt, would injure him in the opinion 
of those on whose purse-, lie ha 1 fonmd 
designs. The affair was most vexation, 
and embarrassing; and win n lie sat down !o 
ilinner It'U'-a-tt'/i' with Isabella, he u.is oom¬ 
ph k 1\ out ol U mper. 

Wlien the servants w'( re withdrawn, 
Mr,. Pi i cy informed him that Miss 1 
moii'l had deelincd residing with tin in, mi 
account ol iici ijl health, to which tin u 
mode of life won! ! be mimicd. 

! ' " Hidiculbus subtufuge exclam ■ d 

Percy, •' but she will repent ha\m.; ei 
establishment ol in r owfi.’ 

" At present she lius no such mtentio.i. 
resumed Isabel a; “ she has placed hers* h 
under tile protfi ’on oi .Mrs KeiMwit, the 
partieul »r and 1 bly-respiet* d fra n i 'I 
our late aunt.' 

Peres bad heard MiK.K'hfort spot, u 
of as a woman of 'upeimr mind, and trn 
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proachable character, and he feared her ad¬ 
vice and influence would operate against 
his scheme of duping and extracting money 
from EJmily. He was greatly out of .Hu¬ 
mour when he sat down to stable, and he 
gave vent to his angry feelings by accusing 
his wife of coldness in her invitation to 
her sister, whose presence might have been 
a troublesome check to her levity—“ Not 
that I care a straw where she lives,” said 
Percy, “ and perhaps it is for the best she 
does not come to us.” 

“ No doubt it is,” replied Isabella ; “ for 
between Emily and you, Mr. Percy, there 
never was cordiality to promise that an in¬ 
timacy involving eating jat the same table, 
and sleeping under the same roof, could be 
attended with pleasurable results on either 
side; and when I recollect how very little 
you have hithertd esteemed each other, I 
must confess I think it is far better you 
should reside apart.” ‘ 

“ You think like a fool,’* said Percy. 

“ That I have acted like a fool,” replied 
Isabella, restraining the tears that were 
ready to start from her eyes, “ I cannot 
pretend to deny; but, at any rate, my sis- 
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ter shews her wisdom in avoiding being 
treated with rudeness and insult, which I 
fear your unresty-ained temper would ex¬ 
tend even to her, gentle and amiable as 
she is.” 

“ For gentle and amiable, write artful, hy¬ 
pocritical, and designing,” returned Percy. 

“ This is too much,” said Isabella, rising 
from the table; “ I have patiently borne 
to hear myself ridiculed, taunted; and ac¬ 
cused, but I will not stay.to hear my art¬ 
less, innocent Emily reviled.” 

She was quitting the room, when Percy, 
placing his back against the doon said— 
« You shall not go, madam, till you have 
heard me declare,* that it is my opinion 
your artless, innocent sister cunningly kept 
alive your father’s resentment agaiqst you, 
and with her affected obedience, and pre¬ 
tended affection, prevailed on him to make 
his will entirely in her favour. ^ es, ye-, 
the pious gentle Emily thinks she has 
dusted you completely ; but she may hnd 
herself mistaken, for it is my mn un.m to 
take a counsellor’s opinion, whether an un¬ 
natural father’s will, made to the utter cx- 

o ;i 
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elusion of Ins eldest child from any share 
of his property, cannot be proved an act of 
insanity, and set aside. # You may be sa¬ 
tisfied, to see your sister possessed of sir 
Hector Desmond’s estates,*- because you 
think I am vexed and disappointed; you 
may also believe that your fortune has 
made me a rich mar, but I beg to inform 
you that it is all gone.” 

“ CJooe! Heaven forbid!” said Mrs. 
Percy; “ gone jvhere?” 

“ That is a question out of my power 
to answer,” replied Percy; “ have you 
never understood that money has wings ? 
how is it possible that I can trace its 
flight? part of it may be sailing through 
the air in a balloon, or taking a voyage to 
the antipodes, for any thing I can tell.” 

“ And what is to become of me?” asked 
Mrs. Percy. 

“ What is to become of Cyril Percy, 
you mean, who owes' more thousands than 
he has hundreds to pay them with.” 

Isabella sunk on a chair. 

Seeing her turn pale, Percy pourea out 
a glass of wine, and forced her to swallow 
it.—“ It is of no uSe to give way to faint- 
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ing fits,” said he;, “now is’the time to 
exert your.fortitude* if you possess any.” 

Isabella sighed deeply. 

* • Plainly,” resumed Percy, “ I o\ve cap¬ 
tain Langrisb two thousand pounds; he 
must be paid, or I rfm a ruined man, afkl 
at this moment I do not know where to 
turn for as many hundreds.” 

“You have terrified me sufficiently with 
this tale of pretended ruin,” said Mrs. 
Percy, trying to laugh. “ Now let me go 
—I shall scarcely have time to dress (br^ 
the countess of Vandeleiir’s concert, for 
which I should have no spirits, could I be¬ 
lieve that you had actually made away 
with the whole of my fortune, and reduced 
me to poverty.” 

r “I have told you nothing but truth, 
replied Percy ; “ and unless you a’ssist me 
to raise this infernal mohey for LangrKh, 

I shall be degraded in the eyes of our 
friends—my character will lie blasted foi 
ever. Your sister most likely will pro¬ 
vide for you ; but I must submit to th 
miseries of incarceration, or, t& escape this 
become a wandering exile. Have you no 
feeling for yourself or me, tiiat you sit t 
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if you were an image cut out of stone ?” 

“ What would you nave me do ?” asked 
Isabella, faintly. 

“ Go to-morrow morning to your sistef,” 
said Percy; “ tell her you purchased dia¬ 
monds and bijouterie in England to the 
amount of three thousand pounds, and that 
the jeweller fias written to demand imme¬ 
diate payment; say that I have bought an 

estate, that has drained me of all the mo- 
*■ 

ney I can at present spare, and that you 
fear to vex and irritate me by mentioning 
the jeweller’s bill, which I may think ex¬ 
travagant.” 

A refusal to impose so grossly upon her 
sister, was trembling on.the lips of Isabel¬ 
la, which Percy silenced, by saying— 
“ Borrow or beg the money from her, a? 
suits your fastidious delicacy best; but see 
you procure it, for if you fail, I will not 
survive to expose my circumstances to the 
world, and to be looked upon with con¬ 
tempt by Langrish.” *■ 

With this menace he left Isabella to re¬ 
flect on the 'horrors of her situation, to de¬ 
cide whether she would borrow the mo¬ 
ney from her sister, or suffer him to de- 
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stroy himself, a crime she was persuaded 
he would opt hesitatb to.commit, whenever 
his prospects became clouded, and his 
means of enjoying life failed, for he had 
no belief in another world, but in death 
expected annihilation. Isabella shuddered; 
he was her husband ; if he lived, he might 
become repentant of his errors—he might 
become a Christian ; her religion and Ik i 
duty commanded her to save him : il " as 
distressing to her pride to appear t \ti\na- 
gant in the eyes of Knnly, and to he re¬ 
duced to the necessity of‘borrowing mo¬ 
ney of her, who was still in her minority , 
but the apprehension of her husband com¬ 
mitting suicide, \vas still more terrible to 
her feelings. 

' Having decided that she should he ne¬ 
cessary to his death by refusing appl) 
to her sister for the money he wanted. 
Mrs. Percy svas leaving the dining-room, 
when her hushand.-with a look of stern ri- 
solve, stood befc.ro her—'* Tell me, Kibci- 
la,” said he, “ have you resolved to saw. 

or murder me?” ’ 

« 'p 0 S ave you, if it is possible, now mil 

hereafter.” 
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“ I am content with now,” said he; “ for 
hereafter I have .neither hope nor fear. 
You will apply to your sister in the morn¬ 
ing—you promise me this?” 

“ Most solemnly,” replied,Isabella. 
v " That promise Saves my life,” said 
Percy, deliberately taking from his bosom 
a pair of pistols; then ringing for Saunders 
his valet, he bade him take them away, 
draw the charge, and prepare his things 
for him to dress. 

“ You do not mean to go out to-night, 
Cyril ?” said Isdbella. 

“ And why not?” asked he. “ What 
is the use of staying at home to brood 
over one’s misfortunes ?. I make it a rule 
to run away from melancholy: and look,” 
said he, pointing to a time-piece, “ do yoi5 
see tlie‘ hour? away and dress as expedi¬ 
tiously as you cati, or you will be late at 
the concert.” 

“ I do not intend to go—I am too much . 
out of spirits.” 

But fearful if left alone she might on 
reflection s£e cause to change her mind 
respecting borrowing the money for him, 
he took pains to persuade her that she 
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would offend the countess of Vandeleur, 
by absentiyg herself*fropi the concert, after 
having promised to sing a duet with her. 

‘Isabella’s thoughts were full of .terrific 
images of self-murder, for her husband’s 
wild and determined look, the display«uf 
the pistols prepared for the commission of 
an act of blood, still made her nerves trem¬ 
ble, as memory repeated his horrible me¬ 
nace; and she hastened to dress,.not from 
any pleasure she promised herself at the 
concert, for her mind was out of tune, but 
with the hope that in the gaiety of the 
scene, she might be diverted from dwelling 
too intently on the misery of her past and 
future situation, ynd forget for a few hours 
tiie revolting promise she bad given to 
’’extort money from her sister, by calum¬ 
niating herself, and telling a meSn false¬ 
hood, to keep in existence a most unwor¬ 
thy man. 

We have said before, that Mrs. Perc> 
was of a volatile disposition; when roused, 
her feelings were acute, hut not deep; 
grief, if followed by u > priVation-. soon 
passed away: she was unthinking, fond of 
splendour and amusement; the putting on 
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a new and expensive lace dress, the decla¬ 
ration of her femme He chambye that she 
was the handsomest woman in Dublin, had 
so soothed the irritation of’ her nerves, that 
as she clasped a rich pearl bracelet on her 
arm, she became persuaded things were 
not arrived at such extremity as Mr. Percy 
had represented, and that it might be pos¬ 
sible so to arrange his affairs, as to avoid 
the disgrace of public exposure. 

At the countess of Vandeleur’s man¬ 
sion, the spacious and magnificently-deco¬ 
rated rooms, blazing with perfumed wax- 
lights, the sound of music, and the smiling, 
affable reception given her by the Circe, 
whose spells were exerted to draw the gay 
and the young within the sphere of her 
enchantments, entirely dispelled the sacC. 
ness that had lingered about her heart. 
She was delighted with the warm greet¬ 
ings of the fashionables of both sexes, who 
declared they had been au desespoir, lest 
some accident should have 5 deprived them 
of the felicity of seeing her that evening. 
Mrs. Percy'was young and credulous, or 
she might have remembered she had heard 
the same thing said by the same person. 
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without meaning any thing more than a 
passing compliment.* \Vhen called upon 
to sing, though there was a slight tremor 
in hpr voice, she got through the duof with 
the countess, jri a manner that obtained 
much general applause, and drew, even 
from the countess, very particular praise, 
who did her the honour to call her “ my 
dear friend,” and to sav how happy she 
felt to renew their acquaintance: she com¬ 
plimented Mrs. Percy on her improved 
beauty, and the taste and elegance of tier. 


dress. 

In this scene of splendour, surrounded 
bv flatterers, admired and admiring, the 
thoughtless Isabella forgot her late terrors 
and the impending poverty with "huh 


s-lie had been menaced, and became as joy¬ 
ous and lively as ever. Seeing the'ear! of 
Vandelcur, captain Langrtsh, and her hus¬ 
band, enter the room together, and appear 
to be on their usual terms of tnemllines, 
and intimacy. *hc encouraged the idea 
that Percy had put oil* the payment o ns 
debt to captain Lang-rid,, or *had settied 
the affair in some way or other ,,s 
thought so exhilarated her spirits, that she 
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gave an Irish song with so much taste and 
humour, as to excite envy and malice in 
the countess of Vandeleur, who, in a whis¬ 
per to madatne Belvoir, said that slie'de- 
tested national songs, and tliat Mrs. Percy’s 
style and manner were excessively vulgar. 

“ Sans doute,” replied madame Belvoir; 
“ she not have de voice, de taste, nor de 
maniere of ma chere ami, de comtesse 
Vandeleur. Quelle pitie!” continued the 
Frenchwoman, shrugging her shoulders; 
“ madame Percy herself expose to de ridi¬ 
cule ! en verite she sing ver much bad— 
vidout de time or de tune.” 

“ She fancies herself a beauty,” resumed 
the countess. 

“ Bah, bah, la petite begueule! est il 
possible ?” 

“ C est bien vrai; she is a compound of 
conceit and effrontery,” said the countess; 
“ but though by no means a favourite of 
mine, I receive her on my public nights, 
because she is useful to me, when I cann'ot 
obtain a better singer.” Yet Mrs. Percy, 
though not a favourite, was strongly pres¬ 
sed to be of lady Vandeleur’s party to the 
theatre the following evening 
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Mr. Percy, contrary to his usnal practice, 
went home .in the carriage with Iiis wife, 
and never quitted her that night, not from 
any* motive of affection, but because he 
did not wish her to reflect on the disagree- 
able task he had imposed upon her, or t<5 
contrive the means of evading it; and 
though it confirmed his opinion that she 
never felt or thought, but when roused to 
sensibility by some strongly-exciting cir¬ 
cumstance, he was glad she slept through 
the night, as it would give her strength , 
for the performance of her promise. 
t In the morning, Mr. Percy took breakfast 
with his wife, who, from the calmness of 
his manner, and lus not adverting to her 
promise, supposed it was no longer neces¬ 
sary she should keep it ; but on her men¬ 
tioning some calls she had to make that 
morning, Percy said—“ After you have 
procured me the three thousand pounds 
from your sister. Mrs. II oehfort’s break¬ 
fast-hour is earlit'r Hum ours; this will be 
the best time to meet Kiriily alone; you 
bad better order your carriage — I shall 
wait at home till you n turn.” 

“ 1 thought—I hoped,” replied Isabella, 
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changing colour, “that you had settled the 
affair with captain ‘Langrish. and that it 
would be unnecessary.” 

“ It is now more necessary than eVer,” 
returned Percy, “ for I .have promised 
tangrish to pay him the money this even¬ 
ing, and if you do not procure it for me, 
you know my resolve.” 

This terrific hint was all-sufficient; Isa¬ 
bella neither loved nor respected her hus¬ 
band, but she was certain, if he destroyed 
himself, without her having used every 
means in hef power to save him, she 
should never know another hour’s peace of\ 
mind. This conviction brought her “ cou¬ 
rage to the sticking-place ”—she drove to 
Mrs. Rochfort’s, who received her most 
kindly and courteously ; and after invitifig 
her td make one at her sober parties, when¬ 
ever she found* it agreeable, she left the 
sisters alone. 

The generous feeling heart of Emily 
was easily worked upon,*and though she 
gently blamed Mrs. Percy for the thought¬ 
less extravagance of expending so large a 
sum of money on baubles, she instantly 
gave her a draught on Mr. Kinsale for 
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three thousand pounds, at the.same time 
begging her m not to be uneasy about the 
payment, for she should not prove so 
troublesome a creditor as the English 
jeweller. 

Isabella blushed, arifi wept on the boson* 
of her sister, whom she blessed and thank¬ 
ed for saving her from certain tnisery. 

Emily’s tears mingled with Mrs. Percy’s, 
but hers were gracious drops of benevo¬ 
lence and pity, while those that fell from 
the eyes of Isabella were the burning tears 
of shame and regret, for having imposed 
, upon the generous affectionate nature of 
her amiable confiding sister. 

If ever Cyril Percy had possessed senti¬ 
ments of delicacy and feelings of humani¬ 
ty^ they had been totally effaced by a 
long course of vice and dissipation; his 
conscience was seared, and he felt no 
shame at robbing Emily of three thousand 
pounds; neither was he visited by any 
compunction, for having terrified his wife 
into becoming the agent of a mean disho¬ 
nest 'deception, to impose upon, and 
defraud her own sister—his only feeling 
was apprehension that she might not sue- 
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ceed; every five minutes lie consulted Ins 
watch, and fancied every minute lengthen¬ 
ed to an hour. In a state of feverish im¬ 
patience, he was pacing the drawing-j-dom, 
when the stopping of a carriage drew him 
to the window—it vas his wife returned; 
he thought her step unusually slow': had 
she failed £o obtain the money ?—had he 
been mistaken in Kmily’s character?—had 
she begn too wary to part with three thou¬ 
sand pounds without security? If so, 
how was he to raise it? Furious with 
suspense, he threw open the drawing-room 
door, and scarcely allowed her time to en¬ 
ter, before he said—“ What the devil has 
delayed you so long? Why do you not 
speak, Isabella? Have you succeeded?” 

“ I have struck my foot against Pile 
stairs,*' replied Mrs. Percy, sitting down 
and rubbing it. • “ How soon an accident 
happens ! It pains me very much.” 

Regardless of the hurt she had sustain¬ 
ed, Percy asked—“ Have,you brought me 
the money ?” 

“Do ring the bell, Mr. Percy,” resu¬ 
med Isabella; “ I must have an embroca¬ 
tion sent for inimediately. If my foot 
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swells, it will prevent my going to the 
theatre to-night.” 

“ ID—n your foot, the stairs, and the 
theftt/e!” cxelaimtd Percy. “ Have you 
brought me the money ?” 

“ 1 am infinitely ^bliged to you. Mi; 
Percy, for the solicitude you shew for my 
foot, though it was hurt in tny haste to 
relieve you from anxiety and embarrass¬ 
ment. There is the money, sir,” s,aid Isa¬ 
bella, taking the draft from her* bosom, 
and placing it in his ea*gerly-extended ( 
hand; “ do with it what you please; but 
assure yourself, I will never again lend 
myself to pay your gambling debts. I 

blush to think this sum has been obtained 

• 

at the expense of imposing on the unsus¬ 
picious kindness and generosity of my sis¬ 
ter, and incurring the reproach of my own 
conscience, which will never cease to up¬ 
braid me for this act of mean and wicked 
duplicity.” 

•Isabella limpul from the room, leaving 
Percy actually astonished; she had never 
before spoken with such spirit *on any oc¬ 
casion; and remembering how very ne¬ 
cessary an agent she would be in his future 
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extortions, for on his own account he knew 
he had nothing to'hope or expect from 
Emily, he hastened after her to her dress¬ 
ing-room, to inquire, Vith hypocritical 
concern, into the hurt she had received, 
and to entreat her pardon for the hasty 
expression that had escaped him, in the 
unguarded tnoment of extreme agitation. 
He found her extended on the sofa, weep¬ 
ing bitterly, as her maid fomented her 
foot with vinegar, the hurt of which her 
fears had magnified, for it appeared to 
have sustained little injury. 

Mrs. Percy at first was sullen, and paid 
no attention to his apologies; but she was 
of too easy a temper to retain anger, even 
for a single hour; and being extremely 
vain of the size and shape of her foot, tie 
soon contrived to flatter her into good hu¬ 
mour, by praising its delicacy and sym¬ 
metry, and by promising her a pair of 
diamond ear-rings to-wear art the theatre 
that night. 

Isabella was delighted—the cloud of Sor¬ 
row passed 'from her face, and the hurt of 
her foot was eased—madame Belvoir had a 
pair of diamond ear-rings, the sparkling of 
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which had raised hqr envy, anti occasioned 
many a wish for a similar pair: this wish 
was about to be gratified; she was too 
happy to feel pain, or to remember that 
Percy had owned, the night before, that 
he had only a few f hundred pounds re¬ 
maining of the tens of thousands she had 
brought him ; she considered not the foily 
and madness of adding to their involve¬ 
ments, and of lessening the trifle they still 
possessed, by the purchase; of unnecessary 
baubles. 

Percy having succeeded in conciliating 
his wife, left her, with an assurance of re¬ 
turning to dinner, and bringing with him 
the diamond ear-rings. Isabella thought it 
folly to anticipate misfortune, and with a 
determination to be happy as long«as site 
could, she dressed herself to the utmost 
advantage; and when her toilet was fi- 
rfTshed, she was satisfied that the promised 
ear-rings were all that was wanting to ren¬ 
der her much more attractive than la belle 
vehve 4 or the countess Vand^leur, who, 
according to her own account, had turned 
the heads of half the men at Paris. 

VOL. III. P 
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It was near dinner-time whep Mrs. 
Percy descended. to' the drajving-room, 
where a superb mirror reflected the whole 
of her. figure' to her perfect satisfaction; 
nothing was wanting to complete the ele¬ 
gance of her appearance, and give it the 
stamp of high fashion, but the ear-rings. 
It was half-an-hour since dinner had been 
announced, and she had ordered it to be 
kept back : Mr. Percy had not returned— 
she had no appetite; in fact, she was too 
much vexed and disappointed to think of 
eating. Mr. Percy had, times innumer¬ 
able, brpken his word with her, and it was 
silly in her to expect him to keep a pro¬ 
mise at all. 

Isabella gave a sigh to the diamond ear¬ 
rings, which she foresaw were never to be 
worn t>y her, and took up a pen, to write 
a note of apology to the countess Vande- 
leur, having made up her mind not to go 
to the theatre, to be' out-sparkled by ma-. 
dame Belvoir. 

Just as she began her note, she heard 
Mr. Percy's knock at the door. He en¬ 
tered in high spirits, and placed before the 
dazzled eyes of the weak-minded Isabella, 
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a casket, containing a set of superb orna¬ 
ments, consisting of ear-rings, necklace, 
bracelets, brooches, and rings. 

Why, these diamonds are a fortune of 
themselves!” said Mrs. Percy, surveying 
them with mingled| astonishment and ad¬ 
miration ; “ these ear-rings ane far handso¬ 
mer than madame Belvoir’s! but you can¬ 
not mean these expensive ornaments /or 
me!” 

“Undoubtedly I do!”-replied Percy; 
“ as the daughter of sir Hector Desmond} 
as my wife, you are entitled to wear them.” 

“ But, Cyril, if our circumstarTo#s are at 
the low ebb you have taught me to be¬ 
lieve, it surely will be wiser not to deepen 
yur involvements.” 

“ Be under no apprehensions on that 
account,” returned Percjj; “ my circum¬ 
stances are not in so desperate a state as to 
"forbid the hope of their being retrieved; 
but if ruin was actually on the road, it 
might be kept at bay, and compelled to 
retreat, if its approaches werg concealed 
from public knowledge; but if only sus¬ 
pected to be on the advance, curiosity is 
r 2 
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on the alert “to pry into your affairs, and 
its speed is sure to be accelerated, by pre¬ 
tended friends and avowed enemies, who 

* f 

all have a malicious pleasure in assisting 
to crush a falling man. Nay, nay, do not 
clbse the casket; the •‘sparklers are yours : 
we must not,forget the jeweller’s bill, and 
that Emily will expect to see you wear the 
trinkets, for the payment of which she has 
advanced three thousand pounds; I have 
discharged my debt to Langrish, and with 
fhe remaining thousand pounds, have pur¬ 
chased these diamonds for you.” 

“ TheW'they really are paid for ?” 

“ Every stone of them,” replied Percy. 

After dinner Mrs. Percy put on her 
splendid ornaments, and at the appointed 
time, \\ent with the countess of Vande- 
leur and her party to the theatre. 

The countess of Vandeleur was splen¬ 
didly dressed, and appeared all life and ani¬ 
mation, till she perceived that the opposite 
box was occupied by the ^baroness Wan- 
desford, Mi t ss Lambart, lady Stella Eger- 
ton, and lady Indiana Corry; and that the 
back of the box was actually crowded with 
young men of rank, among whom she 
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perceived the honourable colonel Lismore, 
and lord l\£onheghai>, who had been an ad¬ 
mirer of hers when at P^ris. 

Who is tfrat beautifuK’girl who is 
speaking to sir Philip Egerton ?” asked a 
young sprig of fashion, who, the moment 
before, had told tile countess that her 
beauty eclipsed that of every female pre¬ 
sent. 

“ That,” replied another gentleman, “ is 
the honourable Miss Lambart.” 

“ At this distance she appears an angel!” 
said the first speaker; “ F must go over, 
and try to get introduced.” 

The countess looked round scornfully ; 
but her beaux had all deserted her, and 
gone over to the other side. Determined 
ifot to appear chagrined, she laughed and 
talked so loud, as to draw the eyes of all 
in her vicinity upon her. 

The entrance of the earl of Vandeleur, 
and a party of his friends, among whom 
was Mr. Percy, was some relief to her vex¬ 
ation ; for it mattered little to the coun- 
tess, whether her admirer was married or 
single, as long as he paid homage to her 
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beauty, and was an adept in the art of flat¬ 
tery. 

Percy, ,\vas pleajvJ to discover that Wil- 
mot Darel had abandoned bis post at. t'he 
side of the countess ; he had left the field 
todiim, and he was determined to leave no 
art untried to subdue her proud insensibi¬ 
lity, and make the countess relinquish for 
him, what she now so highly prized, rank 
and fame. 

The fair widow found the earl of Van- 
deleur uncommonly dull; he whispered 
no compliment in her ear—her vivacity 
was lost jjpon him. Madame Bel voir was 
offended and surprised; she narrowly 
watched his eyes, and ,at last discovered 
they were fixed on the opposite box. 

After remaining during the representa¬ 
tion of a very laughable farce, unmoved 
and unpartaking' the merriment of those 
who laughed and applauded, just before 
the curtain fell, he hastily quitted the box, 
to the disappointment and displeasure of 
madamc Belvoir, who expected he would 
have handed her to the carriage. 

When seated beside the countess Van- 
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deleur, she began .raffing at'Mrs. Percy’s 
diamonds?'as being cKmisily set. 

# “ She appeared all glitter^^licd the 
eoiftitess; “ but I did not examine her dia¬ 
monds. What became of lord Vandelcur? 

I did not see him wl en we left the theatre/' 

“ I never did sc£ tnilor Vandelcur be¬ 
have so rude ; be sat mum—never pay me 
de littei compliment—say not von vord to 
make agreeable ; but sit vid his* eyes fix 
upon de vis-a-vis box all *le time, like von 
persoimc ensorcelci.” 

“ You are perfectly correct in your idea," 
said the countess ; “ lie is bew itaJied ; for 
if he can love any thing in nature except 
himself, it is Mi*s Pambart.” 

“ 11 est extremcment hypocrite!” ex¬ 
claimed madame llelvoir; “ does li£ feel de 
love, de passion for his cousine?” 

“ Even so,” replied the countess. “ They 
wee designed for each other when they 
were children. The story is too long to 
tell now. If She had ever encouraged his 
passion, he would have hated her by this 
time; but her indifference—I believe I 
should be more correct if I said, her dis¬ 
like of him has kept the flame alive, for 
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opposition always- ps a stimulus on the 

feelings of the earl ot Vandelem.” 

“ He 'F’’on pct^n' 1 e!” 

The countess laughed. 

“ I vill go back to Paris • soon—imnie- 
diatement! I must be von imbecile to be¬ 
lieve-” ; 

“ Any professions made by the earl of 
Vandeleur,” said the countess, as the car¬ 
riage stopped at the porte cochere. “ Hut 
do not let his deceit deprive me of the 
pleasure of your company; for at Paris, 
and every where else, men are exactly the 
same—f' ,,1 *of perfidy and deceit.” 
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